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October  7,  1940* 

Mr*  Herbert  U.  Nelson 
22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr*  Nelson: 

I am  pleased  to  submit  report  of  ray  Boston  investigation  undertaken  at  your 
invitation  of  July  19th  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  duplicate  on 
October  9,  1940  by  Matthev/  Rocky/ell  who  has  collaborated  with  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report* 

Please  accept  this  as  a preliminary  report  only  since  the  Tjnusual  scope 
of  this  investigation  and  the  tune  chosen  for  this  work  have  made  it  im- 
practical to  acquire  more  than  a small  part  of  the  statistical  information 
and  facts  needed,  or  to  secure  as  many  personal  expressions  of  opinion  as 
I feel  are  necessary  in  order  to  submit  a more  substantial  cross  section 
of  local  opinion* 

While  my  employment  as  your  investigator  ends  with  the  submission  of  this 
report  except  for  the  proposed  PhilsLdelphia  Conference  in  November,  I find 
the  subject  so  interesting  that  I shall,  if  time  permits,  continue  the  in- 
vestigation and  perhaps  later  submit  a supplementary  report* 

I appreciate  the  opportixnity  which  you  have  given  me  to  be  of  service  to 
you  and  to  the  Urban  Land  Institute* 


Very  truly  yours. 
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Without  the  xanlimited  oo-operation  of  numerous 
organizations  much  factual  material  included  with 
this  report  might  never  have  been  obtained*  It 
was,  however,  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
survey  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
report  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  have  wide 
circulation,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  anything 
other  than  research*  Therefore  before  use  is  made 
of  any  particular  item,  permission  for  release 
should  first  be  obtained  from  the  contributor* 
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F OREWORD 


The  post-war  period  of  the  twenties  v/as  one  of  rampant  enthusiasm,  of 
endless  expansion  and  growth  applied  to  every  phase  of  our  life.  The 
enthusiasm  was  to  carry  far  and  the  expansion  was  to  exceed  a satura- 
tion point.  Growth  was  to  assume  a new  meaning,  one  which  was  expres- 
sive of  progress  and  stability;  where  once  it  had  meant  physical 
development,  today  it  might  mean  contraction  to  achieve  utmost  effic- 
iency of  the  urban  machine.  This  contractive  growth,  if  it  came, 
would  be  to  the  stunned  layman  the  very  antithesis  of  growth. 

At  the  beginning  of  a new  war  and  the  shift  toward  a military  economy, 
a thinking  few  realized  the  adjustment  which  the  aftermath  might  bring 
and  hurriedly  they  concentrated  their  efforts  to  ensure  stability. 

The  unhappy  doldrums  of  municipal  affairs  called  for  sympathetic  and 
patient  rearrangement;  the  procrastination  in  physical  improvements  had 
caused  tremendous  economic  losses;  and  finally^  a national  drop  in  popu- 
lation forced  the  issue. 

The  Urban  Land  Institute,  incorporated  as  an  independent  agency  for  re- 
search and  education  in  the  field  of  real  estate,  has  been  established 
to  assist  American  cities  in  their  J>roblems  of  planning,  replanning, 
construction,  and  reconstruction.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  means 
for  assuring  sound  city  growth  but  also  with  means  for  conserving 
values  in  our  present  business  and  residential  areas  and  for  opening 
the  way  toward  sound  reconstruction  of  those  areas  where  decay  is  far 
advanced . 

As  its  first  major  work,  the  Institute  is  engaged  in  a nation-wide 
study  of  the  problem  of  decentralization.  Outlines  of  work  have  been 
similar  to  the  cities  in  v/hich  the  survey  is  being  carried  on.  The 
report  attached  hereto  represents  the  Boston  study  and  refers  in  body 
explicitly  to  the  follovfing  outline  questionaire : 

I.  An  examination  of  existing  conditions  supported  by  reliable 

material  assembled  over  a period  of  years  of  sufficient  length 
to  indicate  a significant  trend. 

a. 

b. 


c. 

d. 

e . 

f. 

§• 

h. 


designation  of  the  central  business  area 
statistical  material  illustrating  volume  of  total 
retail  sales  in  the  central  area  over  a period  of 
years 

description  of  building  and  demolition 

ratio  between  currenttrue  value  and  assessed  value, 

ratio  of  taxes  to  rentals 

tax  delinquencies 

building  use  and  occupancy 

data  pertaining  to  vehicle  and  pedestrian  traffic 
into  the  central  district?  volume  and  means 
employed 
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WORD 


Continued 


II,  Discussion  of  identifiable  causes  which  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
fluenced the  deterioration  of  the  central  business  area*. 

a.  traffic  congestion 

b.  difficulties  of  the  pedestrian 

c.  the  tax  situation 

d.  rapid  transit  or  other  transportat ' on  difficulties 

e.  excessive  land  values 

f.  decay  of  close-in  areas 

g.  excessive  drainage  of  population  from  the  city  by 
prema tin's  subdividing  or  development  on  the  outside 

h.  nuisances  such  as  smoke  and  noise 

i.  unsightliness  such  as  billboards,  advertising, 
overhead  signs,  catch-penny  sidewalk  businesses 

j.  vacant  lot  parking  and  permits  for  sidewalk  cross- 
ings for  cars 

k.  effect  of  high  buildings 

l.  excessive  construction  costs  established  by  build- 
ing codes  or  other  legal  means 

m.  restrictions  by  trade  unions  on  operations  of 
business 

n.  ribbon  development 

o.  faulty  zoning  regulations  with  respect  to  business 
areas 

p.  poor  terminal  facilities  for  various  forms  of 
rapid  transit 

q.  any  other  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  central 
business  area  which  can  be  identified  and  upon  which 
there  is  general  agreement, 

III.  Reaction  to,  and  consensus  of,  appraisers , Realtors,  public  of- 
ficials, merchants  and  civic  groups  on  the  follovn.ng  proposals* 

a.  Are  very  high  buildings  a liability  to  the  business 
district?  Would  a lower  limitation  on  the  height  of 
buildings  obtain  better  land  use  and  distribution  of 
business  activity? 

b.  Should  large  parking  areas  or  facilities  for  automo-^ 
biles  be  maintained,  municipally,  privately,  or  by 
merchants’  associations,  on  the  edges  of  the  central 
bijsxness  district,  v/ith  a shuttle  bus  service  running 
from  these  parking  facilities  throughout  the  business 
area? 

c.  Should  all  overhead  signs  on  streets  and  all  sidewalk 
business  be  eliminated? 
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d*  Should  taxes  on  central  business  property  be  based  solely 
on  a valuation  definitely  justified  by  current  earning^ 

e.  Should  the  central  business  area  be  zoned  so  that  loft 
business  is  segregated,  so  that  there  is  a separate  and 
well-planned  amusement  area,  and  so  that  homogeneous  ^ 
retail  business  may  be  grouped  together^ 

f*  Should  effort  be  made  to  improve  all  forms  of  mass  trans- 
portation to  the  central  area  and  the  terminal  facilities 
therefore^  ^ 

g*  Should  the  business  commxinlty  sponsor  immediate  effort  by 
private  enterprise,  assisted  if  necessary  by  local  and 
federal  governments. to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild  close-in 
blighted  areas^ 

h«  Should  definite  steps  be  taken  to  limit  unnecessary  out- 
side subdividing  and  especially  wildcat  or  premature  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  prevent  uneconomic  drainage  of  popula- 
tion from  the  city?  /- 

i«  Should  the  city  as  a whole  be  replanned  and  redeveloped 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
livable  neighborhoods,  each  with  its  local  business 
centers  for  necessary  distributive  piarposes? 

j*  Should  through-traffic  by-pass  the  central  business  area? 

k»  Should  cruising  taxicabs  bo  prohibited? 

l.  Should  suburban  areas  which  are  dependent  upon  the  city  for 
their  major  income  be  annexed  so  as  to  make  their  appropriate 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  government  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan area? 

m.  Should  advisory  city  planning  commissions  be  abolished  and 
instead  the  fvcncbion  of  planning  be  incorporated  in  a public 
works  department  which  would  include  plsinning,  municipal 
engineering  functions,  and  control  of  the  park  system? 

n.  Should  there  be  some  form  of  architectural  control  for  the 
central  business  areas  as  a whole? 

o*  Should  public  buildings  be  placed  where  most  convenient  in 
relation  to  their  functions  rather  than  in  a civic  center? 
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p.  Should  there  be  better  facilities  for  industry  in  the  form 
of  especially  planned  and  zoned  and  adequately  serviced 
close-in  industrial  areas,  with  other  uses  prohibited? 


q» 


r . 


Should  all  commercial  deliveries  in  the  business  area  be 
scheduled  for  hours  which  will  not  interfere  v/ith  the  peaks 
of  motor  or  pedestrian  traffic^  ^ 

Should  parking  on  the  downtoim  street  be  progressively  elim- 
inated? 
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GROWTH  of  the  CITY 


The  story  of  Boston’s  corporate  growth  was  nearly  complete  in  1890 • 
Within  the  six  short  years  between  1867  and  1873  Boston  annexed  five 
districts  of  some  80,000  persons.  Its  last  expansion  was  Hyde  Park 
which  brought  within  the  city  limits  an  additional  13,000.  But  this 
annexation  had  little  influence  on  the  actual  growth  of  population. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  population  of  Boston  increased  25,2  percent. 

In  1910  the  increase  had  been  only  19,5  percent,  in  1920  it  had 
dropped  to  11,6  percent  and  in  1930,  it  had  reached  4,4  percent.  Un- 
official figures  for  1940  indicate  a reversal  of  direction,  or  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has  actually  decreased  1,5  per- 
cent, These  figures  are  borne  out  by  what  has  been  occurring  in 
Boston  public  schools. 

Over  one  third  of  the  desks  in  Boston  public  schools  were  empty  in 
1938,  In  1930  enrollment  was  132,870;  it  attained  a maximum  of  138,000 
in  1934,  and  in  1938  it  dropped  to  127,000,  At  the  present  rate  the 
figure  in  1950  will  be  118,000,  Correspondingly,  citj»^  residents  over 
65  years  of  age  will  be  in  that  year  74  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930, 
This  change  of  character  in  Boston's  population  will  cons.iderably  af- 
fect the  social  and  economic  order  of  the  city.  Less  money  will  be  ex- 
pended on  education  and  juvenile  activities  while  more  consideration 
will  be  given  to  problems  of  old  age  assistance,  social  security  and 
adult  recreation,  not  to  mention  the  change  in  employment  trends.  But 
this  question  of  population  decrease  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem 
which  is  tempering  the  growth  of  Boston, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  BOSTON 
SHOWING  DATE  OF  ANNEXATION 
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llETRQPOLITAn  BOSTON 


Showing  U.  S.  Census  District  of  80  cities  and  towns  in  RED  and  the  Boston  Bfetro- 
politan  District  (under  the  M,D.C«)  of  43  cities  and  towns  in  YELLOW, 


EXISTING  CONDITIONS 
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DESIGNATION  of  a CENTRAL 
B U S I N E SS  DISTRICT 


A city  is  a physical  pattern  of  streets > In  reality,  it  is  understood  to  be 
many  things;  therefore,  it  is  entirely  justifiable  to  discard  all  technical- 
ities in  one  of  its  many  definitions.  The  street  pattern  has  a static  quality 
which  alone  remains  imchanged  as  human  ingenuity  tvims  to  more  facile  means  of 
expression.  Means  of  transportation  has  always  induced  inventiveness;  we  have 
not  today  reached  the  ultimate  means  of  movement.  Cities  grow  as  a result  of 
new  modes  of  transit.  From  the  horse  and  carriage,  through  the  railway  to  the 
automobile,  we  have  seen  these  new  and  flexible  instrxjments  of  movement  un- 
successfully try  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  unchanging  street  pattern  which  was 
originally  designed  in  many  instances  for  the  pedestrian.  The  desire  to  move 
abqujL  has  centered  on  the  means  and  not  the  effect. 

We  speak  easily  of  the  blighted  districts  which  ultimately  become  slums.  We 
consider  zones  of  decay,  and  begin  to  recognize  a new  movement  which  is  not  on 
wheels.  It  operates  as  do  ripples  when  a stone  strikes  the  water’s  svirface. 
THiich  ripple  to  investigate,  becomes  the  problem.  The  scale  of  decentral- 
ization is  unlimited;  the  generality  of  the  subject  dictates  a specific 
designation  for  this  survey. 

The  financial  district,  because  it  activates  all  other  eu*eas,  is  the  motivating 
force  of  all  urban  life;  while  commercial  areas  tend  to  be  attracted  to  it, 
residential  are  repelled.  Decay  of  a city’s  life  blood  then  begins  in  the  area 
which  includes  the  banking  with  the  commercial  districts.  This  is  a tremendous 
generalization,  and  the  next  step  is  to  abbreviate  our  commercial  districts  to 
that  area  in  which  the  majority  of  business  in  the  city  is  transacted.  It  is 
physically  impossible  to  dictate  that  an  area  begins  with  the  north  or  south 
side  of  a certain  street.  Furthermore,  arbitrary  boundaries  have  previously 
been  established  by  certain  interested  parties.  To  utilize  facts  already 
gathered  requires  a tolerance  of  vision  which  recognizes  that  although  two  areas 
for  which  figures  have  been  assembled  do  not  exactly  coincide,  nevertheless^  the 
figures  may  sketch  in  outline  a picture  which  is  definite  in  concept. 

^Economic  Boston  is  a physical  peninsula^  It  may  f\irther  be  classified  as  an 
island,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  water  and  hemmed  in  on  the  fourth 
by  a barrier  of  parks  and  railroads.  This  island  is  known  officially  to  the 
Boston  Traffic  Commission  as  the  Inner  Cordon.  Other  agencies  know  it  by  other 
names.  To  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Tt  constitutes  seventeen  Census  Tracts. 

To  the  political  City  of  Boston,  it  is  all  of  Ward  3 and  a portion  of  Ward  5. 

The  Mayor’s  Traffic  Conference  indeterminately  chooses  the  boundaries  of  a con- 
gested district.  But  while  the  Inner  Cordon  is  the  economic  heart  of  Boston, 
it  also  comprises  three  distinct  residential  areas.  Therefore,  for  the  pvirpose 
of  this  Sxirvey,  the  ^central  business  district”  is  roughly  the  Inner  Cordon 
less  its  residential  areas.  In  each  case  where  figures  have  been  used  to  il- 
lustrate a trend,  the  area  to  which  they  apply  is  distinctly  noted.  Accompany- 
ing maps  show  ward  boundaries,  census  tracts,  and  the  general  districts  of  the 
city. 
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rOWNTOWN  BOSTON 


OVERLAY  SHOWING  BOUNDARIES  OF  31  U.S.  CENSUS  TRACTS 


INCLUDED  IN  THE  OUTER  CORDON 
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DOWNTOWN  BOSTON 


OVERL/'.Y  SHO.VING  WARD  LINES  AND  THE  INNER  AND  OUTER  TRAFFIC  CORDONS 
Ward  lines  in  RED,  Cordons  in  YELLOW 
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DISTRICTS  IN  DOWN-TOWN  BOSTON 


Civic  Bureau 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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VOLUME  of  RE  TAIL  SALES 


There  is  currently  being  made  a study  of  Boston  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  subur- 
ban trade  centers*  Material  has  been  collected  from  the  federal  census  for  the  three 
years  1929,  1933,  1935,  and  shows  dollar  sales  in  relation  to  an  index  for  whose  base 
1929  has  been  selected^.  It  further  shows  the  position  of  Boston,  and  the  group  of 
eleven  suburbs  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 


It  is  interes  ^^ing  to  note  almost  consistently  a balance  between  an  increase,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  suburbs  with  a decrease  in  Boston. 


Eleven  Suburban 

Cities  * 

Absolute  data 

Index 

Percent  to 

State 

Ti-i_ 

Sales 

1929 

1935 

1935 

1929 

1933 

L935 

1929 

1933 

1935  crease 

Total  Retail 

309,722 

183,327 

238,274 

100 

59 

77 

15.1 

15.3 

16.3 

Yes 

Wearing  Apparel 

21,192 

12,163 

14,310 

100 

57 

6a 

10.9 

11.9 

10.9 

No 

Fum  i t ur  e , Rad  i 0 

Household 

14,445 

6,631 

7,674 

100 

46 

53 

14.3 

14.7 

14.3 

Yes 

General  Mise. 

26,465 

17,761 

21,161 

100 

67 

80 

8.7 

9.6 

10.8 

Yes 

Food  Store 

109,556 

75,701 

84,571 

100 

69 

77 

19.7 

19.4 

18.7 

No 

Eating  and 

Drinking 

13,360 

8,525 

17,959 

100 

63  132 

13.9 

12.4 

15.7 

Yes 

Drug  Store 

11,928 

8,024 

9,740 

100 

67 

82 

18.5 

17.5 

19.7 

Yes 

Automobile 

56,169 

15,882 

29,481 

100 

28 

52 

16.3 

9.6 

19.4 

Yes 

City  of  Boston 

Total  Retail 

672,759 

347,805 

439,121 

100 

56 

65 

32.7 

31.4 

30.1 

No 

Wearing  Apparel 

82,420 

42,308 

57,784 

100 

51 

70 

42.4 

41.4 

43.9 

Yes 

Furniture , Radio 

Household 

38,040 

16,066 

18,296 

100 

42 

48 

37.6 

35.6 

34.2 

No 

General  Mdse, 

177,610 

99,974 

105,326 

100 

56 

59 

58.5 

53.8 

54.0 

No 

Food  Store 

112,998 

85,306 

92,000 

100 

75 

81 

20.3 

21.8 

20.4 

Yes 

Eating  and 

Drinking 

44,424 

31,610 

44,500 

100 

71  100 

45.5 

46.0 

39.0 

No 

Drug  Store 

16,832 

12,667 

12,800 

100 

75 

76 

26.1 

27.7 

25.9 

No 

Automobile 

84,700 

24,941 

29,000 

100 

29 

34 

24.6 

15.1 

19.1 

No 

But  the  figures 

above  would  be  considerably 

mxsleading  without  a realization  of  their 

shortcomings.  To  mention 

a few,  variation 

of  dollar  value. 

cyclical 

fluctuations , 

and 

rise  and  fall  of 

price  levels.  It 

is  difficult  to  correct  the  rav^  figures 

for  these. 

but  an  attempt  has  been  made,  for 

example. 

to  adjust  the 

item  of  food 

sales 

to  a price 

levels  index.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  following  short  table: 

1929  1933 

1935 

1929 

1933 

1935 

Price  level  index 

147.5  88.7 

119.0 

Index 

of 

sales 

Eleven  suburbs  (,000) 

$109,556  $75 

,701 

$84,571 

100 

69 

77 

Corrected  & reduced  to 

100  74 

,275  85 

,345 

71,068 

100 

114 

95 

Boston 

112 

,998  85 

,306 

92,000 

100 

75 

81 

Corrected  & reduced  to 

100  76 

,608  96 

,173 

77,310 

100 

125 

101 

♦These  eleven  cities  are  listed  on  the  following  page 
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k study  of  the  preceding  figures  will  show  numerous  Interesting  facts.  For 
instant,  total  food  sales  In  Boston  fell  in  1933  from  the  1929 
$112  998  million  to  $85,306  million,  out  v;hen  these  figures  were  adjusted 
to  the  performance  of  prices  during  these  years,  the  figure  for  1929  became 
$76,608  million  and  for  1933,  $96,173  million# 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  published  figures  of  the  net  sales  of  co- 
operating Boston  department  stores  in  the  form  of  index  numbers.  Correc 
tions  have  been  made  for  working  days  but  no  allowance  for  seasonal  van 
ations.  These  figures  follow; 


May 

Dec . 

1919 

77.5 

130.8 

1920 

96.2 

132.9 

1921 

93.4 

140.1 

1922 

94.8 

152.4 

1923 

100.7 

160.0 

1924 

100.0 

158.5 

1925 

100.1 

165.7 

1926 

105.2 

172.6 

1927 

100.9 

167.7 

1928 

97.2 

174.1 

1929 

103.6 

173.9 

Annual 

Average 


79.2 

1930 

90.7 

1931 

90.7 

1932 

94.4 

1933 

100.3 

1934 

99.1 

1935 

100.6 

1936 

104.9 

1937 

105.5 

1938 

103.6 

1939 

105.5 

1940 

Annual 


May 

Dec. 

Average 

103.9 

155.0 

102.0 

91.1 

133.8 

91.3 

74.2 

107.8 

71.1 

65.2 

108.8 

63.3 

65.3 

115.6 

65.9 

64.0 

119.0 

66 .5 

70.3 

123.4 

71.7 

72.2 

118.1 

72.1 

63.7 

119.8 

68.4 

66.8 

127.1 

70.0 

65.8 

Eleven  Suburban  Cities 


Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Lynn 


Ife-lden 

Medford 

Newton 


Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Waltham 
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BUILDING  DEMOLITION 
and CON  STRUCTION 


Demolition 


550  buildings  assessed  roughly  at  $3,000,000  have  been  torn  down  in  Ward  3 
during  the  period  between  1930  and  1939.  Land  assessed  at  $11,000,000  has 
been  bared,  much  of  which  is  still  in  that  condition,  the  majority  being  used 
for  parking  cars.  On  only  a small  portion  have  new  buildings  arisen  and  some 
of  these  are  tax  exempt  - the  new  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  the  Surgical 
Building  of  the  Ifeissachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  the  State  Public  Works 
Building. 

Demolitions  have  been  far  more  extensive  in  V/ard  3 than  in  the  other  two  down- 
town wards  comprising  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill  and  far  more  extensive  than  in 
the  outlying  residential  areas.  The  accompanying  figures  assembled  in  1939 
showed  in  the  nine -year  trend  no  signs  of  abatement.  Demolitions  have  not 
been  regarded  as  any  ultimate  economic  loss  either  to  the  City  or  to  real  es- 
tate. The  Board  of  Assessors  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  take-downs 
were  more  than  obsolete.  They  further  say  that  a great  deal  more  property, 
some  of  which  is  scattered  among  economically  profitable  buildings  and  some 
confined  to  specific  districts  is  likewise  obsolete  and  should  be  leveled  with 
out  delay.  The  average  value  of  the  buildings  has  been  about  $5,400.  The 
value  of  the  properties  demolished  has  m.ore  than  offset  new  construction  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1930. 

Since  1930  the  trend  of  new  large  business  buildings  has  been  uptovm  to  Ward  5 
in  which  there  is  a growing  cluster  of  insurance  buildings.  Approximately  one 
half  the  buildings  torn  down  in  \Vard  3 were  dwellings.  This  is  an  area  where 
school  population  has  declined  since  1930,  so  that  apparently  dwelling  demo- 
lition is  consistent  with  the  decline  of  school  children,  while  the  decline 
of  immigration  may  have  lifted  the  demand  for  homes  in  Ward  3 in  the  past 
nine  years. 


The  following  table  shows  the  nvimber  of  building  demolitions  in  the  years  since 
1930,  together  with  the  assessed  value  of  structures  removed  and  the  land  left 
vacant.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  1933  only  41  take-downs  are  recorded.  This 
was  the  year  in  v/hich  the  approaches  to  the  Sumner  Tunnel  were  commenced  and 
the  City  took  considerable  property  by  eminent  domain  and  in  all  demolished 
about  72  structures.  These  are  not  the  result  of  an  economic  cause. 


1930 

1933 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total 

Dwellings 

18 

22 

44 

58 

15 

157 

Shops -Stores 

9 

2 

3 

20 

10 

44 

Storage 

6 

9 

3 

13 

6 

37 

Mercantile 

7 

2 

11 

3 

10 

33 

Tenements 

8 

6 

12 

2 

1 

29 

Offices 

6 

0 

5 

6 

2 

19 

Totals 

54 

41 

78 

102 

44 

319 

Assessed  Valuation 
Land  Vacant  $1795.2 

664.6 

981.3 

2386.1 

923.7 

$6,750.9 

Demolitions 

468.0 

199.5 

275.0 

626.1 

218.8 

1,787.4 

Continued 


The  almost  200  parking  lots  now  operated  in  Boston  have  received  their  or 
iginal  licenses  since  1930,  The  demolition  of  submarginal  buildings  and 
appearance  of  parking  lots  Tiave  been  commonly  associated  steps  for  some 
time,  but  the  extent  to  which  these  two  trends  coincide  is  amazingly  ap- 
preciable • 


Construction 

Tabulation  of  all  construction  figures  obtained  from  building  permits  issued 
include  new  work,  alterations  and  additions,  but  no  repairs.  These  have  been 
assembled  by  census  tracts.  The  figures  are  exceptionally  erratic  and  cannot 
be  talcen  to  interpret  a trend.  Hov?ever,  one  fact  is  apparent;  during  the 
seven  years  from  1932-1938  a total  of  923  permits  were  issued  for  the  two 
tracts  which  include  most  of  the  downtown  area.  Of  this  923  only  87,  or  10.4% 
represented  significant  expenditures  of  $5,000.  or  over. 


G-1 

Year 

Total 

Expenditure 

for 

Construction 

Total 
No.  of 
Permits 

Single  Expenditure 
Under  $5000  $5000  & < 

1932 

$263,371 

132 

121 

11 

1933 

137,430 

102 

96 

7 

1934 

905,680 

182 

161 

21 

1935 

434,250 

186 

165 

21 

1936 

156,900 

7 

5 

2 

1937 

20,800 

2 

1 

!♦ 

1938 

106,700 

$2,025,031 

5 

616 

4 

5^ 

J# 

64 

* one  item  of  $20,000 
one  item  of  $106,000 


F"3 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


$106,570 

69 

63 

6 

75,107 

77 

73 

4 

140,184 

80 

76 

4 

520,212 

76 

70 

6* 

225 

1 

1 

0 

34,000 

3 

1 

6,000 

1 

0 

1 

$882,295 

W 

♦ one  item  of  $400,000 
j}=  one  item  of  $18,500 
and  one  $12,000 
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ASSESSED  VALUATIONS 
versus  SELLING  PRICES 


A serious  condition  of  over -valuation  exists  in  Ward  3,  which  includes  the 
area  roughly  defined  as  ”Central  Boston”.  Although  substantial  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  valuations  of  this  area  (for  the  period  1930  - 1939 
valuations  have  dropped  31.3%)  the  present  valuations  on  a large  nximber  of 
properties  are  still  far  in  excess  of  actual  value.  The  importance  of 
Ward  3 to  the  City,  and  the  reductions  which  have  taken  place  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 


Other 

Vfard  3 

21  Vifards 

Total 

% Ward  3 
to  Total 


1926 

692.9 

1,035.4 

1,728.3 

1930 

687.4 

1,140.0 

1,827.5 

1935 

540.6 

976.8 

1,517.4 

1936 

526.5 

963.7 

1,490.2 

1937 

514.2 

956.2 

1,470.4 

1938 

492.4 

945.2 

1,437.6 

1939 

472.1 

930.1 

1,402.2 

(Millions  of 

Dollars ) 

40.1% 

37.6 

35 . 6 
35.4 
34.98 
34.3 

33.7 


Evidence  in  support  of  these  statements  is  presented  in  the  accompanyinir 
tables.  They  represent  the  result  of  a study  of  spot  sales  of  real  estate 
in  the  five  years  from  1935  to  1939.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five  sales 
were  analyzed  involving  total  sales  prices  of  23.7  millions  of  dollars 
While  for  the  reasons  outlined  below,  this  is  not  a complete  record  of  all 
sales,  it  is,  however,  a reliable  indication  of  the  relation  of  sales  to 
assessed  valuation.  Follovdng  is  a recapitulation  of  the  five-year  records 


A 


Number  of 
Sales 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Selling 

Price 

Perccntaj 
B to  A 

1935 

194 

7,170,100 

3,943,251 

48.7% 

1936 

308 

10,031,729 

5,012,673 

49.9 

1937 

278 

8,101,800 

3,893,967 

48.03 

1938 

64 

1,558,400 

696,977 

44.7 

1939 

421 

16,546,900 

10,610,568 

64.1 

Total 

1265 

43,408,929 

23,707,436 

54.6 

The  properties  included  in  these  1265  sales  are  of  all  types  - residence 
office,  loft;  and  they  are  distributed  throughout  all  the  loosely  defined 
districts  of  Central  Boston.  The  heaviest  concentration  is  in  the  Back 
Bay  and  South  End.  The  selling  prices  were  obtained  either  from  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction,  or  from  the  price  as  stated  on  the  deed 
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ASSESSED  VALU  A T I 0 N S versus  SELLING  PRICES 


Continued 


or  they  were  estimated  from  the  staiT?)S  on  the  deeds.  Experience  has  shown 
that  few,  if  any,  deeds  are  tinder -steunped  because  the  risk  is  too  great, 
but  that  many  deeds  are  over-stamped.  Therefore,  such  errors  as  may  exist 
in  these  estimates  are  errors  of  excessive  prices.  A large  number  of  sales 
during  the  period  were  so  out  of  line  as  to  suggest  something  abnormal, 
such  as  a fire  or  a partial  taking  by  the  City  between  the  date  of  valu- 
ation and  date  of  sale,  so  they  have  been  omitted  in  order  not  to  distort 
the  results.  It  is  significant  that  out  of  the  total  1E65  sales  from  which 
there  has  been  excluded  sales  where  the  abnormal  factors  would  cause  a 
greater  disparity,  the  selling  prices  consistently  average  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuations  in  four  of  the  five  years.  In  the  fifth, 
or  last  of  the  five  years,  1939,  the  average  ratio  Jumps  to  64,1  percent. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  fourteen  districts,  the  Fenway, 
the  selling  price  actually  exceeded  the  assessed  valuation  by  34  percent# 
This  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  one  abnormal  sale,  for  in  five  of  the 
nine  sales  recorded  for  this  area,  the  sales  price  was  greater  than  the 
assessed  value. 


FIVE-YEAR  SUm^RY  BY  DISTRICTS 
1935  - 1939 


District 

No.  of 
Sales 

A 

Assessed 

Valuation 

B 

Selling 

Price 

Percentage 
B to  A 

Banking 

31 

4,480,200 

1,956,400 

43.6 

Market 

18 

912,600 

382,200 

41.8 

North  End 

67 

1,444,700 

685,574 

43.2 

West  End 

80 

1,182,600 

658,935 

54.7 

Purchase  Street 

12 

599,200 

287,600 

47.9 

South  Street 

50 

2,101,100 

764,110 

35.8 

Retail 

26 

8,791,000 

6,130,000 

69.7 

Boylston  Street 

24 

2,644,229 

1,467,851 

55.5 

Back  Bay  - Mass.Av 

. 299 

7,852,100 

3,572,150 

45.4 

Back  Bay  - beyond 
Massachusetts  Av 

. 93 

4,072,900 

2,462,610 

60.0 

Beacon  Hill 

67 

1,614,800 

936,855 

58.0 

Huntington  & 

Columbus  Avenues 

111 

2,192,500 

1,224,341 

55.8 

South  End 

351 

4,147,300 

2,138,510 

53.9 

Fenway 

36 

1,373,000 

1,040,300 

76.7 

1265  43,408,92  9 23,707,4  3 6 54.6 


Total 
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RATIO  of  TAXES 
to  RENTALS 


Tables  which  follow  indicate  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  rentals  has  increased 
steadily  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  figixres  represent  a tabulation  of 
nineteen  items;  sixteen  buildings  and  three  groups  of  buildings  under  single 
ownership . 

In  1923,  with  a tax  rate  of  $24*70  per  ^1,000  of  assessed  valuation,  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  to  rentals  was  21  percent#  Six  years  later,  when  the  tax 
rate  had  risen  over  $3,00  the  ratio  was  24  percent#  In  the  succeeding  five 
years  the  rate  rose  $13*  and  the  ratio  reached  30  percent#  But  in  the  last 
five  years  (through  1939)  while  the  tax  rate  rose  only  $3#  the  ratio  became 
almost  36  percent#  Assessed  taxes  include  State,  County,  School,  and  City 
taxes# 

Decrease  in  rentals,  increase  in  tax  rates,  taxes  paid  and  ratio  of  taxes  to 
rentals,  records  the  continuous  confiscation  of  capital  values  which  must  be 
retarded  and  brought  to  an  end  if  the  city  is  to  continue  to  collect  the 
benefit  assessment  which  is  called  taxes. 

The  accompanying  figures  of  improved  business  and  commercial  properties  shov\/ 
a wide  range  in  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  rentals  since  some  examples  indicate  tne 
net  rental  and  taxes  paid  by  a single  tenant  \ander  a long  term  lease,  and 
others  (office  buildings)  shov/  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  gross  rentals  including 
the  cost  of  furnishing  office  building  service.. 

The  figures  immediately  below  are  a s\xmmary  of  the  detailed  account; 


Tax  Rate 

Rent 

Teixes 

Percentage 

1923 

$24.70 

$6416.0 

$1333.2 

20.94 

1929 

28.00 

6501.7 

1575.8 

24.23 

1934 

37.10 

4242.1 

1305.7 

30.78 

1939 

39.90 

3808.1 

1375.0 

35.84 

Above  figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 
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BLDG. 

1923 
$24.70  per 

1,000 

1929 
$28.00  per 

1,000 

Vab- 

ation 

Rent 

Taxes 

Percent- 

age 

Valu- 

ation 

Rent 

Taxes 

A 

700.0 

138.4 

25.4 

18.38 

700,0 

139.6 

27.4 

B 

1155.0 

167.0 

35.9 

21.53 

1500.0 

185.6 

52.9 

C 

1700.0 

263.1 

57.7 

23.68 

1000.0 

206,5 

55.9 

D 

1457.7 

470.1 

32.26 

1765.4 

598.5 

E 

749.1 

84.5 

11.29 

936.2 

133.7 

F 

3300.0 

417.5 

95.4 

22.85 

3300.0 

442.8 

107.7 

G 

1400.0 

203.8 

41.5 

20.34 

1150.0 

154.6 

33.9 

H 

615.0 

83.0 

15.2 

18.30 

650.0 

71.4 

18.2 

I 

420.1 

55.8 

10,4 

18.58 

430.0 

48.2 

12,0 

J 

553.0 

91.8 

13.7 

14.88 

590.0 

98.9 

16.5 

K 

2400.0 

343.8 

59.3 

14,3 

2400.0 

299.2 

69.1 

L 

2709.0 

483.1 

85.1 

17.18 

2500.0 

280.8 

73.5 

M 

1200.0 

165.9 

29.6 

17.87 

1235.0 

139.8 

47.5 

N 

1161.0 

195.8 

28.7 

14.14 

1220.6 

182.6 

35.2 

0 

4075.0 

677.4 

100.7 

14.84 

3675.0 

685.6 

102.9 

P 

188.9 

37.4 

19.80 

140.8 

33.5 

Q 

3500.0 

567.7 

106.8 

18.81 

3300.0 

605.6 

119.5 

R 

250.0 

16.2 

6.2 

38.17 

265.0 

17.4 

7.4 

S 

1200.0 

148.3 

29.6 

19.98 

127.6 

30.2 

6,414.0 

1,333.2 

20.94 

6,501.7  1 

,575.8 

Above  figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars 


RATIO  of  TAXES 
^ RE  N T A L S 


1934 
$37.10  per 

1,000 

1939 
$39.90  per 

1,000 

Percent- 
age . . 

Valu- 

ation 

Rent 

Taxds 

Percent- 

age 

Valu- 

ation 

Rent 

Taxes 

Percent- 

age 

12.47 

520.0 

97.7 

19.3 

19.73 

500.0 

82.8 

20.0 

24.08 

28.52 

1225.0 

120.1 

39.9 

33.18 

1000.0 

140.2 

41.7 

29.77 

27.10 

1700.0 

107,7 

37.8 

35.15 

900.0 

104.0 

38.2 

36.68 

33.16 

1140.6 

496.2 

43 .49 

1016.8 

464.3 

45.66 

14.28 

709.5 

131.9 

18.59 

639.8 

204.5 

31.96 

25.46 

2300.0 

254.3 

89.8 

35.29 

2000.0 

242.3 

97.2 

40.1 

21.95 

900.0 

78.4 

20.2 

25.7 

650.0 

64.7 

26.6 

41.1 

25  .48 

450.0 

40.8 

14.8 

36.34 

370.0 

22.9 

10.3 

44.9 

24.97 

340.0 

24.0 

10.5 

43.76 

259.0 

23.7 

10.3 

43.58 

16.69 

450.0 

49.7 

16.7 

33.56 

400.0 

45.9 

16.0 

30.43 

23.09 

1750.0 

202.5 

55.7 

27.45 

1100.0 

152.1 

43.9 

28.85 

26.15 

1872.0 

187.2 

60.6 

39.02 

1570.0 

167.7 

59.4 

35.42 

24.74 

945.0 

62.5 

31.1 

49.83 

800.0 

64.7 

31.9 

59.28 

19.25 

640.0 

79.5 

18.6 

23  .47 

586.0 

94.3 

23.3 

31.07 

15.0 

2500.0 

517.9 

92.8 

17.99 

2300.0 

460,7 

91.8 

19.91 

23.76 

61,5 

32.5 

52.81 

61.9 

32.5 

50.25 

19.73 

3000.0 

438.6 

106.2 

24.22 

2400.0 

366.3 

121.3 

33.11 

42.65 

240.0 

18.9 

8.9 

44.73 

200.0 

17.8 

7.8 

43.74 

23.69 

600.0 

60.6 

22.3 

36.72 

600.0 

39.3 

23.9 

60.87 

24.23 

4,242.1  1, 

,305.7 

30.78 

3,808.1  1, 

375.0 

35.84 

Notej  In  some  cases  tax  abatements  deducted 
from  figures  given  above. 

Others  include  property  in  addition 
to  buildings  given. 
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TAX  DELINQUENCIES 
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^ "<iy. 


Accompanying  tables  shov/  clearly  the  story  of  uncollected 
taxes  transferred  to  tax  titles  annually.  The  process  is 
long  and  complicated  and  as  a whole  Ward  3 which  includes 
most  of  the  retail,  financial,  and  commercial  districts 
of  Boston,  has  compared  with  the  other  21  wards  of  the  City 
by  being  somewhat  better  than  the  average.  This  shows  up 
particularly  in  the  figures  for  December  31  of  the  levy 
year.  In  succeeding  years  collections  in  the  rest  of  the 
city  more  nearly  approach  those  of  Ward  3,  but  in  no  case 
do  they  equal  them. 


More  prompt  and  better  payment  of  taxes  in  Ward  3,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  also  accompanied  by  a good  abatement  record. 
On  each  year*s  levy,  with  the  exception  of  1939,  they  are 
less  than  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 


Tax  delinquency,  furthermore,  as  measured  by  transfers  to 
tax  titles  is  not  so  great  in  Ward  3 as  in  the  rest  of  the  i 

city.  In  virtually  all  cases  the  perosnt  of  the  levy  trans- 
ferred to  tax  titles  is  somewhat  less  for  Ward  3. 

The  City  handles  tax  delinquent  real  estate  through  the 
office  of  the  custodian  of  Foreclosed  Real  Estate.  Figures 
obtained  from  this  office  indicate  that  in  the  period  of 
its  existence  (four  years)  only  twenty-two  properties  have 
been  obtained  in  the  donwntown  district  itself.  The  value 
of  this  property,  none  of  which  the  custodian  has  been  able  j 

to  dispose  of,  is  $485,000,  representing  a total  area  of 
77,606  square  feet.  Of  the  tv/enty-two  properties,  seven- 
teen had  improvements  thereon. 


1 
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TAX  DELINQUENCY 


Continued 


AMOUNT  OF  UNCOLLECTED  TAXES 
TEANSFERRED  TO  TAX  TITLES  ANNUALLY* 


Year  of 

AMOUNT  TRANSFERRED 

Percent 

Levy  Transfer 

Ward  3 

Other  Vfards 

Total,  City 

Ward  3 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$1,140,224.99 

422,421.92 

18,801.46 

689.80 

$2,420,944.19 

929,373.90 

79,516.43 

13,675.10 

4,793.40 

$3,561,169.18 

1,351,795.82 

98.317.89 

14.364.90 
4,793.40 

Total 

$1,582,138.17 

$3,448,303.02 

$5,030,441.19 

Foreclosures 

4,506.60 

20,509.10 

25,015.70 

Total 

$1,586,644.77 

$3,468,812.12 

$5,055,456.89 

31.4^ 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$950,604.73 

635,632.97 

11,715.40 

$1,716,857.04 

1,460,497.91 

19,414.60 

8,524.01 

$2,667,461.77 

2,096,130.88 

31,130.00 

8,524.01 

Total 

$1,597,953.10 

$3,205,293.56 

‘$4,803,246.66 

Foreclosures 

7,915.40 

27,728.60 

35,644.00 

Total 

$1,605,868.50 

$3,233,022.16 

$4,838,890.66 

33.2^ 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$1,226,379.07 

466,909.95 

425.70 

$2,103,077.85 

1,731,912.49 

7,348.88 

$3,329,456.92 

2,198,822.44 

7,774.58 

Total 

$1,693,714.72 

$3,842,339.22 

$5,536,053.94 

Foreclosvires 

4,798.80 

17,645.40 

22,444.20 

Total 

$1,698,513.52 

$3,859,984.62 

$5,558,498.14 

30.6^ 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$ 629,584.47 

92,398.06 

$2,092,056.68 

437,443.83 

$2,721,641.15 

529,841.89 

Total 

$ 721,982.53 

$2,529,500.51 

$3,251,483.04 

Foreclosxires 

3,167.71 

20,142.01 

23,309.72 

Total 

$ 725,150.24 

$2,549,642.52 

$3,274,792.76 

22.2?5 

1939 

1940 

$ 576,587.10 

$1,309,858.54 

$1,886,445.64 

Foreclosures 

12,616.38 

44,707.95 

57,324.33 

Total 

$ 589,203.48 

$1,354,566.49 

$1,943,769.97 

30,4% 

♦ 1940  figures  ore 

as  of  July  31 

, 1940. 
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TAX  DELINQUENCY 

Continued 


PERCENTAGES  COLLECTED,  UNCOLLECTED,  ABATED  AND  REMOVED 
TO  TAX  TITLES,  LEVIES  OF  1955  to  1959 > 


. • .December  51  of  Levy  Year. . . 


July  51,  1940 
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1939 

Ward  3 

100?^ 

85.6fc 

.7% 

Other  Wards 

100 

74.2 

.2 

Total,  City 

100 

77.1 

3.3 

1938 

Ward  3 

100 

85.6 

.4 

Other  Wards 

100 

73.7 

.4 

Total,  City 

100 

77.5 

.4 

1937 

Ward  3 

100 

77.7 

.9 

Other  Y/ards 

100 

69.8 

1.0 

Total,  City 

100 

72.3 

1.0 

1936 

Ward  3 

100 

81.2 

.7 

Other  V/ards 

100 

70.5 

.7 

Total,  City 

100 

73.9 

.7 

1935 

Ward  3 

100 

80.8 

1.0 

Other  Wards 

100 

67.4 

1.0 

Total,  City 

100 

71.7 

1.0 
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15.7% 

100^ 

89.6r/o 

1.1% 

3.1^ 

6.2^ 

25.6 

100 

86.5 

.8 

3.2 

9.5 

22.6 

100 

37.4 

.9 

3.2 

3.5 

14.0 

100 

95.4 

.9 

3.5 

.2 

25.9 

100 

92.0 

1.6 

5.6 

.8 

22.1 

100 

93.0 

1.4 

5.0 

.6 

21.4 

100 

89.1 

2.5 

8.4 

29.2 

100 

87.3 

2.9 

9.2 

.9 

26.7 

100 

87.8 

2.8 

8.8 

.6 

18.1 

100 

90.3 

2.3 

7.4 

28.8 

100 

88.5 

3.2 

7.4 

.9 

25.4 

100 

89.1 

2.9 

7.4 

.6 

18.2 

100 

89.6 

2.7 

7.7 

♦♦ 

31.6 

100 

88.6 

3.1 

8.1 

.2 

27.3 

100 

88.9 

3.0 

8.0 

.1 

♦ To  June  30,  1940. 

♦♦  Less  than  l/lO  of  1%, 
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BUILDING  OCCUPANCY 


All  Classes  Building  Occupancy 

In  1935, when  a Real  Property  inventory  was  made  of  the  city,  only  dwelling 
structures  were  examined.  The  ptirpose  was  to  compile  and  co-ordinate  such 
factual  data  as  might  be  necesseiry  to  a housing  program.  The  material  as- 
sembled was  uniform  in  content  and  similar  in  method  followed  in  other 
cities  of  the  co\xntry.  TNhen  this  inventory  had  been  prepared,  business 
emd  industrial  interests  suggested  a corresponding  inventory  which  would 
cover  the  major  commercial  areas  of  the  City.  Such  a sxirvey  was  made  by 
the  City  Planning  Board  in  the  latter  part  of  1935.  Tabulations  were  ac- 
cording to  census  tracts  and  the  figures  which  follow  are  those  of  the  two 
most  important  downtown  tracts,  F-3  and  G-1: 

CLASSES  OF  BUILDING  OCCUPANCY  BY  CENSUS  TRACTS 


F-3 

1«  Offices 

2.  Storage 

3.  Wholesale 

4.  City,  State  & Federal 

5.  Banking  & Brokerage 

6.  Light  Manufacturing 

7.  Restaurants  & Taverns 

8.  Retail 

9.  MLsc.  & not  reported 

10.  Heavy  Manufactxiring 

11.  Public  Utilities 

12.  Services  (Barbers,  Tailors) 

13.  Hotels  and  Clubs 

14.  TVharves 

15.  Amusements 

16.  Religious  & Educational 

17.  Garages 


G— 1 

1.  Retail 

2.  Offices 

3.  TJholesale 

4.  Storage 

5.  Public  Utilities 

6.  Light  Manufact\aring 

7.  Banking  & Brokerage 

8.  Misc.  & not  reported 

9.  Heavy  Manufacturing 

10.  Hotels  <!s  Clubs 

11.  Services  (Barbers,  Tailors) 

12.  Restaiirants  & Taverns 

13.  Amusements 

14.  City,  State  & Federal 

15.  Religious  & Educational 

16.  Wharves 

17.  Garages 


Total  Sq.  Ft. 
Floor  Areas 

Percentage 
of  total 

2,967,400 

26. 

2,338,900 

20.5 

1,330,700 

11.7 

992,000 

9.7 

919,700 

8.1 

718,200 

6.3 

456,100 

4.1 

375,300 

3.3 

286,800 

2.6 

285,700 

2.5 

257,500 

2.2 

159,400 

1.4 

158,000 

1.4 

53,900 

0.5 

41,700 

0.4 

38,400 

0.3 

900 

IT,  3 90, 666  YOO.O^S 


4,516,200 

19.6 

3,557,400 

16.2 

3,005,700 

13.1 

2,701,300 

11.8 

1,679,400 

7.3 

1,658,300 

7.2 

1,315,200 

5.7 

1,024,900 

4.5 

859,600 

3.8 

728,800 

3.1 

561,200 

2.4 

510,700 

2.2 

442,200 

1.9 

134,500 

.6 

91,100 

.3 

57,800 

.2 

26,000 

.1 

22,870,300 

100. 
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BUILDING  OCCUPANCY 


Continued 


Office  Building  Vacancies 


For  many  years  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  has  compiled  figvires  from  its 
members  on  vacant  office  building  areas.  The  contributors  were  geographically 
scattered  throughout  the  outer  cordon,  a majority  being  in  the  downtovm  area, 
and  the  list  of  those  contributing  varied  somewhat,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figtires: 


MAY  1 

No*  Firms 
Reporting 

No.  Bldgs. 
Included 

Total 

Rentable  Area 

Area  Vacant 

Percentage 
of  Vacancies 

1940 

18 

100 

4,898,132 

1,240,942 

25,3 

1939 

18 

98 

4,841,592 

1,288,663 

26.6 

1938 

17 

101 

4,919,384 

1,265,774 

25.7 

1937 

20 

113 

5,969,755 

1,426,276 

23.9 

1936 

18 

112 

5,715,866 

1,486,221 

26.0 

1935 

20 

113 

6,172,783 

1,730,706 

28.0 

1934 

24 

123 

6,564,090 

1,904,093 

29.0 

1933 

26 

123 

6,460,515 

1,785,420 

27.6 

1932 

26 

125 

6,516,788 

1,412,021 

21.7 

1931 

35 

134 

6,107,562 

876,322 

14.3 

1930 

16 

90 

3,068,279 

356,643 

11*6 

1929 

12 

61 

2,312,181 

251,949 

10.9 

The  above  figures  compare  favorably  with  a second  set  released  by  the  Building 
Ovraers  and  Managers  Association  which  presvimably  must  be  more  reliable  since 
in  the  first  instance  the  number  of  buildings  reporting  remains  constant* 

The  tabulations  represent  thirty-three  office  buildings  in  downtown  Boston 
as  of  January  1 of  each  of  three  years* 


1929  1934  1940 


Total  Area  Sq.Ft.  1,819,677 
Area  Vacant  " ” 183,752 
% of  Vacancy  10*0 


1,819,677 

582,800 

32.0 


1,819,677 

522,598 

28.7 


In  the  second  instance  the  figures  represent  not  only  the  same  number  of  build- 
ings reporting  each  year,  but  those  which  reported  consistently*  In  this  quo- 
tation the  list  of  buildings  has  been  shortened  to  twelve. 


1929 


1934  1940 


Total  Area  Sq.Ft. 
Area  Vacant  " ” 

% of  Vacancy 


743,446 

53,232 

7.1 


743,446  743,446 

215,367  156,432 

28.9  21.0 


In  1939  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  cited  as  a figure  for  the  total  floor 
area  of  Boston  office  buildings  9,726,924  sq.  ft.  which  represented  206  build- 
ings. This  compares  with  the  selective  figures  listed  above  as  being  about 
twice  that  recorded  in  1939* 
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POPULATION  ENTERING 
the  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


The  use  of  private  passenger  cars  as  a method  of  entering  the  Inner  Cordon 
(northeast  of  Charles  and  Stuart  Streets)  increased  46*3  percent  from  1927 
to  1938,  They  now  carry  31 #6  percent  of  the  total  persons  entering  and 
leaving*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  rap- 
id transit  decreased  19  percent,  street  car  use  declined  11#5  percent  and 
passengers  transported  by  steam  train  decreased  53  percent  during  the  same 
period#  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  nvimber  of-  people 
coming  into  the  Inner  Cordon  in  1938  was  6 #9  percent  lower  than  that  of 
1927. 


In  1938  on  a typical  week  day  there  were  257,038  passenger  cars  entering 
and  leaving  the  Inner  Cordon  of  which  doubtless  a substantial  percentage 
had  neither  origin  nor  destination  therein#  In  1927  35  percent  of  the 
vehicles  entering  this  area  passed  on  through#  If  this  figure  is  true 
today  - and  it  may  be  - approximately  1800,000  passenger  cars  stop  for 
some  reason  in  Boston's  dovmtown  area#  As  the  above  figures  are  for 
periods  of  17  hours,  in  all  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  fig- 
ures for  morning  and  afternoon  rush  hours#  During  those  periods,  mass 
transportation  has  handled  23 #5  percent  fewer  passengers  in  the  morning 
rush  of  1938  than  at  the  same  time  in  1927,  and  27  percent  fewer  in  the 
afternoon  rush#  These  figures  are  both  higher  than  the  20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  mass  transportation  over  the  17-hour  period#  In  contravention  to 
the  mass  transportation  figures,  individual  transportation  increased  25 
percent  in  the  morning  and  11  percent  in  the  afternoon,  showing  that  pas- 
senger oars  are  increasing  in  the  rush  hours  as  well  as  throughout  the 
day#  In  practically  all  of  these  cases,  the  rate  of  change  has  been 
somewhat  less  during  the  year  period  1932-58  than  for  the  5 years  previous 
to  that  time#  This  indicates  that  the  saturation  point  is  being  approached, ^ 


; very  definitely  has  not  yet  been  reached# 

1927  1932 

1938 

% decrease 
or  increase 
1927  to  1938 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  

Rapid  Transit 

537,263 

499,201 

436,402 

— 

18.8 

Street  Catrs  (underground) 

194,418 

180,460 

197,137 

4> 

X 

Steam  Railroads 

182,940 

110,403 

85,448 

— 

53  #3 

Street  Cars  (sxirface) 

50,448 

34,693 

19,294 

- 

6l  #3 

Buses 

20,210 

29,648 

47,885 

♦ 

136  #9 

Steamships  & Ferries 

13,347 

6,665 

8,876 

— 

33.4 

Total 

998,626 

861,070 

795,042 

- 

20.4 

INDIVIDUAL  TRANSPORTATION  ^ 

Passenger  Cars 

332,770 

449,817 

488,458 

4 

4b. 0 

Trucks 

79,519 

8 6,110 

87,538 

11.0 

Horse  Drawn  Vehicles 

12,761 

2,671 

608 

95  • 2 

Total 

425,050 

538,598 

576,604 

35.6 

PEDESTRIANS 

233,277 

253,220 

170,500 

- 

26.9 

Pieures  above  were  tabulated  during  June  of  the  years  named  and  represent  all 
persons,  entering  and  leaving  the  Inner  Cordon  for  the  17-hour  period  7.00  AM 
to  12j00  midnight# 
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POPULATION  ENTERING  the  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


Continued 


The  fact  that  the  use  of  public  carriers  in  Boston  declined  in  number  of 
passengers  carried  20  percent  from  1927  to  1928  is  very  significant,  (in 
Washington  D,  C*  public  carrier  use  increased  26  percent  from  1930  to  1938.) 
A 1932  figure  indicates  that  the  rate  of  decline  in  mass-carrier  use  has 
been  fairly  constant  since  1927*  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  transit  only  decreased  19  percent  from  1927 
to  1938,  street  car  use  declined  11*5  percent  during  the  same  period,  and 
passengers  carried  by  steam  train  decreased  53  percent* 

All  of  the  above  data  vrould  indicate  rather  definitely  that  the  mass  trans- 
portation system  of  Boston  is  falling  into  disuse  at  a rapid  rate,  and  that 
passenger  automobile  use  is  increasing  at  even  a more  rapid  rate*  And,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  the  streets  are  already  overloaded  beyond  their 
capacities . 

With  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  through-destined  traffic,  it  was  felt 
that  the  morning  and  evening  rush  traffic  would  have  a closer  relationship  to 
the  parking  and  traffic  problem  than  would  the  data  for  the  17-hour  cordon 
count*  Therefore,  the  follovdng  tables  show  a comparison  of  mass  transport- 
ation methods  to  individual  transportation  methods  during  morning  and  evening 
rush  hours. 


PASSENGERS  CARRIED  DURING  DAILY  RUSH  HOURS 


% of  % of  % of  *27-*  28 


1927 

Total 

1932 

Total 

1938 

Total 

% Change 

7 - 9:30  A.M. 

♦Mass 

219,047 

77*5 

179,033 

69*8 

167,344 

66*5 

- 23*5 

Individual 

66,962 

22*5 

77,589 

30*2 

84,057 

33.5 

+ 25*0 

4 - 6:30  P.M* 

♦Mass 

308,606 

71*0 

249,445 

62*5 

224,778 

61*5 

- 27*0 

Individual 

128,088 

29*0 

149,740 

37*5 

141,658 

38*5 

f 11*0 

♦Includes  steeun  trains 

Public  carrier  use  for  morning  rush  hour  traffic  declined  in  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  23  percent  from  1927  to  1938,  and  declined  27  percent  for  even- 
ing rush  hour  traffic*  In  other  words,  public  carrier  use  during  the  rush  hours 
declined  even  more  than  for  the  entire  17-hour  day*  The  decline  for  the  17- 
hour  day  was  20  percent* 
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DETERIORATING  INFLUENCES 
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TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 


This  subject  has  become  extremely  pertinent  to  Boston,  and  the  administration 
is  currently  concerned  with  a solution  which  will  be  economically  feasible 
for  the  city  to  approach,  considering  its  present  financial  condition*  Pro- 
posed remedies  for  the  causes  of  congestion  indicate  that  there  are  several 
schools  of  thought.  Briefly,  the  causes  are  the  following: 

1*  Lack  of  proper  street  circulation,  including  separate  and 
distinct  pattern  for  each  of  two  kinds  of  trsiffic,  local 
and  express. 

2.  Inadequate,  and  often  not  the  most  desirable,  terminal 
facilities  for  the  automobile* 

3*  Continued  growth  of  traffic  concentration  in  an  area 

physically  unable  to  accommodate  it,  without  some  phys- 
ical alteration* 

4*  Difficulty  of  controlling  the  pedestrian* 


The  answer  to  any  one  cause  will  alleviate  the  problem  in  varying  degrees, 
rather  than  entirely  remove  it*  Recent  formation  of  the  Jfe.yor*s  Conference 
on  Traffic,  with  its  Committees  on  Projects,  Off-Street  Parking  and  Finance 
has  accomplished  a thorough  recognition  of  the  first  two  items  on  the  above 
list*  The  committees  were  specifically  to  investigate  the  matter  of  traffic 
arteries,  parking  facilities,  and  the  economic  feasibility  of  any  immediate 
physical  action. 


Concerning  traffic  arteries  the  committee  adopted  a six-year  program  as  a 
basis  for  its  action  and  based  this  program  on  the  comprehensive  Whitten  Report 
of  1930*  The  major  improvements  to  be  considered  were;(l)  a north-south  dov/n- 
town  express  highway;  and  (2)  a radial  to  the  south,  serving  not  only  the 
southern  suburban  areas,  but  also  the  inajor  residential  area  of  Boston*  The 
express  highway,  designated  the  "central  arterj'^,'*  is  similar  in  concept  to  that 
proposed  by  Whitten;  its  alteration  in  several  details  is  aimed  to  secure,  within 
funds  reasonably  available,  the  same  service  intended  by  Whitten*  The  program 
assumes  that  the  present  Boston  Elevated  Railv/ay  structure  on  Atlantic  Avenue 
will  have  been  removed*  The  cost  of  such  removal,  if  any,  to  the  City  of 
Boston  is  not  included  in  the  estimated  cost*  The  Legislatxire  has  enacted  a 
law  declaring  the  right  of  the  Company  to  operate  the  structure  forfeited, 
and  ordering  the  Company  to  remove  it  at  its  own  expense*  But,  it  allowed 
the  Company  to  petition  the  Supreme  Judicial  Co\art  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a just  cause  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  allowed  the  Company 
to  defer  removal  until  the  Court  decides  the  issues*  The  total  cost  of  these 
projects,  disregarding  the  elevated  structiire,  together  with  other  minor  ed- 
itions vhich  v/ould  be  necessary  to  secure  greatest  benefit  from  the  major 
projects,  comes  to  $19,725,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  divided  as  follows: 


1941  $ 665,000 

1942  7,700,000 

1943  6,400,000 


1944  $1,630,000 

1945  1,300,000 

1946  1,900,000 


This  represents  an  expenditure  rather  than  a financing  program*  If  these  pro- 
jects are  financed  by  bond  issues  of  20  years  or  longer,  the  annual  expenditure 
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Sumner  Tunnel 


State  House 


Boston 


Common 


CENTRAL  ARTERY  PROPOSALS 


To  be 

Existing  Const ruoted 


!•  Proposed  Central  Artery  revised 
2*  Proposed  Loop,  1st  stage 
3»  Ultimate  Loop,  2nd  stage 
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required  over  such  a period  will  be  on  an  average  something  over  |1, 000, 000 
a year.  From  1920  - 1930  average  annual  expenditures  for  thoroughfare  im- 
provements were  $4  ,500,000;  since  1930jOn  thoroughfare  improvements  v/ithin 
the  city  limits,  a total  of  $30,000,000  has  been  expended,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Sumner  Tunnel  and  several  down- 
town widenings.  The  present  program  involves  an  average  expenditxire  of  a 
little  over  $3,000,000  a year  for  the  six  years  of  the  program,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  less  than  what  Boston  has  actually  spent  during  the  last  twenty 
years • 

Lack  of  parking  facilities  is  one  cause  of  congestion  that  is  relatively 
inexpensive  to  correct.  In  the  argument  for  additional  facilities  there  are 
numerous  schools  of  thought.  Some  advocate  peripheral  parking  areas,  located 
on  the  rapid  transit  system.  Some  advocate  installation  of  parking  meters; 
some  declare  for  no  curb  parking  in  the  downtown  areas  whatsoever;  some  sug- 
gest fvtrther  provision  for  off-street  facilities.  In  the  area  boxmded  roughly 
by  Stuart,  Tremont  eind  State  Streets,  existing  off-street  parking  facilities 
are  as  follow; 


Off-street  in  garages  1325  spaces 

Off-street  in  Parking  Lots  2857  ” 

Total  off-street  4182  ” 

If  cxirb  parking  were  allowed  in  this  area  as  it  is  at  present,  approximately 
2,000  cars  could  be  managed.  Of  the  existing  126,836  linear  feet  of  curb 
space,  71  percent  is  restricted  for  loading  zones,  fire  hydrants,  and  bus 
stops*  This  indicates  that  even  if  curb  parking  is  not  a present  day 
cause  of  congestion,  it  is  not  a significant  item  in  existing  facilities* 
Figures  show  that  the  average  time  spent  by  the  downtown  parker  is  as  follows; 

1*  65%  of  the  parkers  average  less  than  33  minutes. 

2*  20^  average  33  minutes  to  *2  hours. 

3.  15^  balance  accounts  for  the  nuisance  and 

all  day  parker* 

The  committee  on  parking  facilities  has  found  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
more  than  double  the  present  off-street  facilities  available  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  retail  district*  (For  the  outline  of  this  district,  see  map  on  page 
12*  The  Mayor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  block  in  nine  should  be 
cleared  for  off-street  parking*  The  proposals  of  the  committee  are:  (a)  to 
increase  by  some  3,000  spaces  present  accommodations  for  off-street  parking; 
and  (b)  to  replace  with  permanent  spaces  the  3,000  temporary  spaces  which 
exist  at  present*  Three  thousand  spaces  represent  an  investment  of  $6,700,000, 
which  if  spread  over  a six-year  period  of  a long-term  program  of  capital  ex- 
penditures would  average  $1,100,000  annually* 

Up  to  now,  private  enterprise  has  not  established  sufficient  permanent  off- 
street  parking  lots  because  of:  (a)  insufficient  return  on  the  investment  in 
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the  land  which  has  been  dedicated  to  parking  areas;  and  (b)  a lack  of  police 
enforcement  on  present  restrictions  of  parking.  The  majority  of  present  open 
areas  will  disappear  with  an  improvement  in  business  conditions.  It  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  City  to  lead  the  way  in  acquiring  property  and  estab- 
lishing parking  facilities.  For  those  persons  who  may  be  induced  to  use  them, 
further  free  parking  areas  should  be  established  on  rapid  transit  lines. 
Present  areas  and  their  fees  are  as  follows: 

A.  Location  B.  Fee 


North 

5 

lots  capacity  515 

cars 

1913 

free 

West 

3 

" " 575 

M 

250 

@ $.10 

South 

9 

" " 1969 

t1 

500 

.15 

Total  3059 

11 

396 

.25 

3059 


To  what  extent  the  illegal  parker  may  be  a cause  of  congestion  may  be  well 
illustrated  as  follov/s:  In  the  entire  Inner  Cordon,  there  are  some  7800  legal 

curb  parking  spaces.  An  instantaneous  co\mt  in  October  1938  showed  that  the 
number  of  cars  parked  in  this  area  was  9,592;  an  overload  of  23  percent*  Further- 
more, these  violations  were  by  "illegal  space"  only  since  no  check  was  made  of 
the  length  of  time  any  vehicle  had  been  parked.  Of  the  total  number  counted, 
7,835  were  passenger  cars  and  1,757  were  commercial  vehicles.  Of  the  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles  illegally  parked,  75  percent  were  passenger  cars. 

Continuous  rigid  enforeement  of  traffic  regulations  is  essential  if  the  serious 
congestion  which  obtains  in  the  business  district  is  to  be  alleviated  in  any 
way.  The  creation  of  new  facilities  v/ill  not  be  of  benefit  if  cars  are  allow- 
ed to  park  in  illegal  locations  and  for  unlimited  times.  Strict  enforcement 
throughout  the  district  at  the  present  time  would  tend  to  deter  shoppers  from 
coming  downtov/n  and  so  augment  the  present  undesirable  decentralization  of 
business,  "Parking  drives"  over  short  periods  are  also  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  district. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Off-Street  Parking  recommends  that, as  fast  as  facil- 
ities become  available, enforcement  should  be  strengthened  in  a quiet,  contin- 
uing  way  vrithout  the  intensive  publicity  which  usually  a ttends  parking  drives. 

It  is  also  recoriTmended  that  parking  regulations  be  immediately  enforced  in  the 
vicinity  of  existing  facilities,  and  that  illegal  all-night  parking  on  public 
streets  be  brought  to  an  end.  This  action  should  be  of  financial  assistance  to 
public  garages,  most  of  which  are  operating  at  a loss,  and  to  parking  lots, 
some  of  which  are  not  profitable.  The  fire  hazard  of  cars  parked  in  the  street 
obstructing  free  and  rapid  circulation  of  fire  apparatus  should  not  be  toler- 
ated in  the  business  district. 

In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  Elevated, 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  deficit  which  is  paid  largely  out  of  the  City’s 
tax  revenue,  it  has  been  urgently  suggested  that  travel  on  the  Elevated  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible. 
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How  much  of  a contributing  cause  this  subject  is  to  the  decline  of  the  business 
area,  there  is  no  tangible  way  of  knowing.  If  the  fact  that,  because  sidewalks 
are  so  narrow  in  the  important  retail  district,  persons  are  forced  to  walk 
literally  on  the  street  pavement  next  to  the  otirbing,  then  it  might  logically 
be  assumed  that  the  distaste  of  the  shopper  for  downtown  buying  was  significant. 
Added  to  this  fact  the  irritation  caused  by  the  innumerable  hydrants,  traffic 
signs,  and  sidewalk  automobile  crossings  which  not  only  obstruct  but  physically 
tire  the  pedestrian.  In  Boston  there  is  the  additional  hazard  of  the  loading 
zone  of  large  stores  which  use  the  public  sidewalk  and  through  which  penetra- 
tion is  almost  impossible  dxxring  its  active  use.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  is  in  the  mi'i.d  of  the  average  shopper  an  antagonism  encouraged  by 
downtovm  shopping  fatigue,  both  exterior  and  interior,  as  applied  to  the  store 
itself,  and  the  street  outside. 


APPRAISAL  of  the  TAX  SITUATION 


The  tax  sit\iation  can  best  be  indicated  by  the  two  tables  which  follow*  They 
show  the  important  fiscal  trends  and  the  present  condition  of  the  City*s 
finances . 

In  many  respects,  the  depression-time  finances  of  the  city  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  those  of  other  municipalities  in  the  country.  Expenditures  have 
risen  due  chiefly  to  the  increases  in  welfare  costs  and  the  failure  to  effect 
sufficient  economies  to  compensate.  Revenues  other  than  the  property  tax, 
such  as  the  city’s  share  of  the  state-collected  income  tax  and  the  corporation 
taxes,  have  declined  and  the  state  has  failed  to  compensate  this  loss  by  pro- 
viding new  revenues*  The  property  tax,  reacting  from  these  adverse  trends  in 
expense  and  tax  revenues,  has  been  forced  upward*  Valuations  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  depression  and  to  high  taxes,  have  been  cut  over  20  percent* 
Consequently,  the  tax  rate  has  gone  up  from  $28*30  in  1939  to  $40.60  in  1940* 

The  impact  of  this  higher  tax  impost  on  real  estate  can  best  be  measured  by 
the  trends  in  tax  collections,  transfers  to  tax  titles,  tax  foreclosures  held, 
abatements,  trx  appeals  and  the  cash  deficit.  These  factors  show  a backward 
trend  from  1929  through  1937,  but  in  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement,  except  for  abatement  and  tax  appeals.  Conditions  ap- 
proached the  dimensions  of  a crisis  1933  and  1938  and  they  were  alleviated  by 
extraordinary  measures  such  as  salary  cuts  for  all  employees  in  1933  and  1934 
and  the  1938  fvmding  loan  whereby  a large  part  of  the  floating  debt  which 
financed  the  cash'tleTi'cit  was  converted  into  long-term  debt.  It  should  be 
'emphasized  that  action  to  date*  has  been  palliative  rather  than  curative. 

Special  comment  is  necessary  in  several  features  of  the  city’s  finances: 

lo  The  city-county  net  funded  debt  increased  30  percent  in  the  four 
years  from  1929  to  1933  duo  to  extensive  public  works  projects*  A slight  re- 
duction has  been  possible  since  that  year,  however,  despite  continued  loans  for 
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Continued 


public  works  projects  and  hea-vy  loans  for  current  expenses*  The  character  of 
the  funded  debt  has  changed  materially,  an  increasing  proportion  being  debt 
incurred  for  current  expenses*  (Of  the  |76  millions  borrowed  in  eight  years 
from  1933,  about  |48  millions  were  for  capital  outlays*) 

2*  The  large  proportion  of  expenditures  v/hich  comes  dov/n  in  the  form 
of  atate-imposed  assessments,  indicates  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  re- 
trenchment. The  extraordinary  decentralization  of  control  over  many  items 
within  mayoral  control,  political  considerations  prevent  the  economy  action 
which  can  and  should  be  taken. 

3*  Heavy  and  continuous  loans  for  current  expenses  (mainly  welfare)  have 
served  as  substitutes  for  new  tax  revenues  or  economies.  While  they  have 
kept  the  tax  rate  down,  they  have  built  up  debt  service  charges  which  are 
gradually  nullifying  the  purpose  of  these  loans.  This  is  a definite  element 
of  instability  in  the  city’s  finances. 

4*  The  unchecked  decline  in  valuations  and  the  increase  in  the  demand 
for  abatements  constitute  the  major  defect  in  the  city’s  financial  structure. 


It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  establish  parking  areas  adjacent  to  peripheral 
rapid  transit  terminals  are  potential  panaceas*  To  date  there  has  been 
too  little  public  education  concerning  their  existence  or  their  use* 
Apparent  difficulties  of  all  transportation  companies  may  be  understood 
by  the  decrease  in  revenue  of  the  railroads.  This  may  be  noted  in  the 
following  figures  on  passenger  travel  during  the  period  of  the  last  ten 
years*  The  average  of  the  four  companies  is  28  percent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  greatest  decrease  has  occurred  i*h  the  privately  operated  com- 
panies where  the  average  remains  nearly  constant  and  whose  normal  haul  is 
comparatively  speaking  longer  than  that  of  the  city  owned  Boston  Elevated* 

Boston  & Maine  Boston  ft,  Albany 


RAPID  TRANSIT  or  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES 


1930 

1939 


21,466,438 

14,715,858 

6,750.580 


1930 

1939 


7,509,839 

5,202,855 

2,306,984 


decrease  of  31*4^ 


deci*ease  of  Z0*1% 


Boston  Elevated 


New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 


1930 

1939 


349,441,431 
292,388,134 
57,053 ,S9t 


1930 

1939 


19,289,565 

12,529,685 

6,759,880 


decrease  of  16*3^ 


decrease  of  35.0^ 
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EXCESSIVE  lAND  VALUES 


Insofar  as  assessed  valuation  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  current  true  value, 
this  fact  may  be  determined  from  a comparison  of  v/hat  properties  have  actually 
brought  on  the  market  with  their  assessed  valuations.  This  comparison  is  in- 
cluded early  in  this  report. 

DECAY  of  CLOSE-IN  AREAS 


Such  a topic  as  this  is  ambiguous;  if  the  reference  is  made  to  land  whose  chief 
use  is  residential,  the  reaction  would  be  that  the  decay  of  such  an  ^ ® 

North  End  would  be  a negligible  cause  of  any  decline  of  the  business  district 
whil  has  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  subject 

used  for  wholesale,  storage,  and  light  industrial  Pe^r- 

the  decay  of  close-in  areas  had  been  a contributing  cause  to  a decline.  Refer 

ence  to  the  map  on  page  25  will  show  the  disposition  of  these  commercial  areas 
iust  adjacent  to  the  office  building  district.  Five  years  ago,  the  area  averaged 
from  40  to  70  percent  vacatn;  it  is  doubtful  whether  much,  if  any,  of 
has  been  filled.  It  is  more  likely  that,  were  the  Business  and  Industrial  Building 
Survey  of  1955  taken  today,  it  would  indicate  much  higher  percentages.  It  is  ob- 
vious  that  the  condition  is  unhealthy  and  probably  the  result  of  a chanpd  system  of 
distribution  which  may  no  longer  require  the  storage  space  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a few  decades  ago, 

/side  from  how  the  decay  of  close-in  areas  has  ejected  the  ^^siness 
Cline,  there  is  a study  in  itself  on  rehabilitation.  It  may  well  be  that  the  new 
use  of  the  obsolete  wholesale  and  storage  district  mentioned  above  is  for  resi 
dential  purposes.  In  that  event,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  in  passing  the 
valuable  provision  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  1933  relating  to  the  work  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  a Limited  Dividend  Corporation.  Such  a corporation  may 
acquire  land  by  gift  or  piirchase,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Housing 
Board-,  may  take  land  by  eminent  domain,  and  subject  to  rules  and  reflations 
of  the  housing  board,  may  hold,  improve,  sub-divide  build  upon,  sell,  repurchase, 
manage,  and  care  for  such  land  and  any  buildings  thereon.  All  real  estate  ac- 
quired by  any  such  corporation  and  all  structures  created  by  it  Shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  acquired  or  erected  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  healt  , 
safety,  and  welfare. 


EXCESSIVE  DRAINAGE  of  POPULATION  FROM  the  CITY  of 
PREMATURE  SUBDIVIDING  or  DEVELOPMENT  on  the  OUTSIDE 

It  may  be  understood  from  the  above  phrasing  that  the  intent  was  to  convey  a 
drainage  of  population  from  the  "close-in”  area.  The  corporate  City  of  Boston 
is  so  disposed  as  to  have  considerable  undeveloped  land  within  its  boundafes. 
Therefore  local  circumstances  somewhat  alter  a condition  whif  might  apply 
fully  to  iiother  city.  In  other  words,  while  Boston  is  definitely  fferned 
with  the  trend  of  premature  subdivision,  because  that  subdivision  will  take 
place  within  Boston,  it  is  not  on  the  other  hand  as  much  concerned  with  e 
population  movement  from  the  city  until  a second  movement  takes  place  from 
suburban  Boston  to  an  independent  suburban  community. 
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NUISANCES  such  as  SMOKE  and  NOISE 


Th©  C omiiionv/’eal'bh  supports  a Metropolitan  District  of  Smoke  Abatement  comparable 
only  to  Hudson  County  in  New  Jersey  where  the  district  covers  an  area  of  44  square 
miles  and  a population  of  700,000#  The  Boston  Metropolitan  District  contains  457 
square  miles  with  a population  of  2,000,000.  It  covers  not  only  th©  suburban 
areas,  but  also  all  islands  and  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Of  all  the  smoke  produced  in  large  cities,  80  percent  comes  from  the  heating 
equipment  of  home  owners  and  apartment  houses.  To  quote  th©  words  of  one  author- 
ity: ”We  have  a large  number  of  sectional  cast  iron  boilers  in  this  district  that 
have  been  in  us©  for  a great  many  years  - designed  to  burn  hard  coal,  with  a 
small  combustion  space.  When  this  fuel  was  $5.00  per  ton  there  was  no  smoke  nui- 
sance. Now  it  costs  over  $8.00  for  the  same  B.T.U’s  in  soft  coal  (and  it  can  be 
burned  without  violation  if  side  bank  method  is  used  and  fired  often).  However, 
putting  kindling  on  the  top  to  start  a fire  is  up— side— down  to  most  janitors j 
and  many  of  them  earn  about  $15.00  per  week  and  handle  more  than  one  job;  so  they 
load  up  one  job  to  get  time  to  cover  the  others.  With  the  Governor,  Cliamber  of 
Commerce,  and  all  public— interested  citizens  trying  to  get  more  business  to  help 
our  un-employment,  we  see  no  reason  for  more  stringent  laws.  In  fact,  we  now 
have  the  cleanest  district  of  any  comparable  with  our  size  and  manufacturing 
interests.” 

There  are  less  than  l/2  of  1 percent  annual  violations.  The  limit  appears  to  be 
considerably  more  restricted  than  that  of  other  cities.  For  instance,  only  six 
minutes  of  smoko  an  hour  on  the  Class  I stack  is  allowed.  In  Pittsburgh,  the 
limit  is  twelve  minutes. 

Since  excessive  smoke  is  an  indication  of  waste,  large  industrial  plants  keep 
well  within  the  limit  as  a benefit  to  themselves.  The  nuisance  arises  from  care- 
less operation  or  lack  of  information  on  proper  methods  of  firing.  This  accounts 
for  80  percent  of  the  nuisance,  while  only  10  percent  is  for  poor  fuel.  In  the 
oldest  heating  season  on  record  occurring  in  February  1940,  fuel  consumption  was 
16  percent  more  than  ever  before  registered,  but  there  were  no  violations  during 
this  period. 

As  in  other  cities  the  noise  nuisance  is  periodic,  varying  with  celebrations  and 
political  campaigns.  There  seems  to  be  no  complaint  against  the  occasional  Negro 
Orphans*  chorus,  or  the  one-man  German  band.  One  attitude  was  firm  in  stating 
public  streets  exist  for  highway  purposes  only,  and  the  licensing  of  trucks  to 
radiate  noise,  not  being  a highway  use,  shovild  never  be  perniitted. 

UNSIGHTLINESS  such  as  BILLBOARDS,  ADVERTISING, 

OVERHEAD  SIGNS.  CATCH -PENNY  SIDEWALK  BUSINESS 


While  this  may  be  identified  as  a deteriorating  influence,  there  are  no  figiires 
with  which  to  measure  it;  the  varying  opinions  thereon  are  discussed  under  a 
similar  heading  in  a following  chapter. 
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VACANT  LOT  PARKING  & PERICCTS 
for  SIDETiVALK  CROSSINGS  for  CARS 


The  existence  of  vacant  lots  used  for  parking  purposes  is  recognised  as  bexng 
a negative  influence  on  the  value  of  adjacent  property.  The  fact  is  that 
these  properties  are  economic  liabilities  even  without  the  former  obsolete 
building  the  razing  of  which  in  most  cases  is  the  reason  for  their  existence. 
By  virtue  of  their  liability  the  trend  would  be  to  utilize  these  areas  to  a 
higher  degree  of  intensity.  This  might  be  accomplished  by  the  erection  of 
"cage”  garages;  and,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  report,  there  is  a definite 
movement  in  this  direction  in  Boston  today. 

The  city  is  over-blessed  with  sidewalk  crossings  for  cars.  Their  disagree- 
ability  arises  not  so  much  from  the ^volume  of  traffic  which  they  bear  as  the 
physical  strain  which  they  cause  the  pedestrian  for^  in  the  downtown  district 
at  least,  the  crossings  are  at  pavement,  rather  than  sidewalk, level.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  measure  the  number  of  permits  issued  for  these  cross- 
ings. 


EFFECT  OF  HIGH  BUILDINGS 


This  is  again  an  intangible  on  which  measurement  as  an  identifiable  cause  of 
decentralization  is  difficult.  It  is,  however,  covered  in  comment  under  a 
succeeding  heading. 

EXCESSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  ESTABLISHED 
by  BUILDING  CODES  or  OTHER  LEGAL  MEANS 


The  building  code  in  Massachusetts  is  currently  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  State  reqiiirements  so  far  as  building  laws  are  concerned  are 
confined  to  certain  minimum  requirements  which  many  a small  community  might 
overlook,  if  indeed  it  could  even  boast  of  having  a code.  These  minimums 
would  refer  to  items  such  as  compliance  of  construction  with  the  fire  laws, 
provision  of  adequate  means  of  egress,  toilet  facilities  in  industrial 
plajits . 

The  community  may  enlarge  these  requirements  as  it  sees  fit  and  usually  this 
depends  on  the  financial  ability  to  enforce  such  laws.  Boston,  however,  is 
exempt  from  the  state  requirements  by  virtue  of  its  own  detailed  code,  one 
which  was  approved  in  bulk  in  1907.  Considerable  agitation  over  its  un- 
reasonable demands  led  to  a revision  in  1938,  whose  approval  for  various 
reasons  has  been  withheld.  It  is  now  before  the  City  Council  and  there  is 
hope  of  its  early  adoption. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a uniform  code  exist  for  all  of  the  Boston  Metropol- 
itan area.  The  added  expense  Incurred  by  the  present  Boston  code  require- 
ments which  experts  admit  to  be  overdemanding,  is  an  inducement  for 
prospective  builders  to  select  sites  outside  corporate  Boston.  The  conven- 
ience factor  would  then  be  sole  determinant  of  the  site. 
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RESTRICTIONS  by  TRA.DE  UNIONS  on  OPERATIONS  of  BUSINESS 


In  1931-32  much  agitation  and  publicity  v/-as  given  to  a proposal  made  by 
the  Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  and  miscellaneous  employers 
that  led  the  general  public  to  believe  that  a reduction  in  wages  by  the 
building  trades  \mions  would  create  a tremendous  demand  for  new  build- 
ing and  stimulate  the  construction  industry.  Many  conferences  were 
held  between  employer  and  labor  groups  at  that  time.  Trade  \mions  de- 
cided to  voluntarily  reduce  their  wage  scales,  and  stated  at  that  time; 
”Labor  seeks  relief  and  has  done  its  share  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
wages,  stimulate  construction  and  provide  employment  opportunities. 

We  await  results”. 

No  apparent  stimulation  occurred.  There  was  no  urge  on  the  part  of 
property  ovmers  and  managers  of  real  estate,  chain  stores,  retail  stores, 
utilities,  in  fact,  in  no  direction  did  reductions  ranging  from  15  to 
20  percent  in  wage  scales  have  any  effect  whatsoever  in  stimulating  new 
btrLlding.  In  fact,  a circularization  of  large  corporations  and  indus- 
tries that  held  on  lease  or  were  direct  property  owners  of  large  in- 
vestments and  that  were  constantly  engaged  in  building  or  extensive 
alteration  and  remodelling  jobs,  showed  in  every  instance  that  wage 
scales  in  the  construction  industry  were  not  a deterrent  to  the  going 
ahead  in  the  building  of  new  properties,  and  their  program  only  took 
into  consideration  the  demands  made  upon  their  business.  As  a result 
of  such  demands,  they  then  gave  attention  to  the  need  for  new  quarters 
and  extended  their  space  accordingly.  In  other  v^ords,  they  only  built 
when  necessity  compelled  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  builders  have  felt  the  slight  reduction  offered  in 
Boston  at  a time  of  extreme  lethargy  in  the  building  trades  was  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  market.  Moreover  they  have  not  agreed  that  build- 
ing is  alone  a product  of  necessity  for  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
economic  system  is  namely  that  price  is  a controlling  factor  in  the 
movement  of  goods. 


RIBBON  DEVELOPMENT 


The  only  v/ay  in  which  this  may  be  considered  a serious  influence  in 
the  Boston  area  is  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  roadside  restaurants 
whose  adjacent  parking  areas  rather  than  their  culinary  delights, 
have  made  less  attractive  the  do^vntown  restaurant.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  reference  to  the  downto^vn  restaurants  whose  subsistence 
cannot  wholly  be  dependent  on  the  downtown  daytime  population. 
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FAULTY  ZONING  REGUIATIONS  with  RESPECT  to  BUSINESS  ARMS 


An  accompanying  map  shows  the  zoning  regulations  applying  to  the  outer 
cordon  district.  It  will  be  noticed  that  five  ”bulk”  districts  have 
been  established  ”in  order  to  regulate  and  limit  the  height  and  bulk 
of  buildings,  the  area  of  yards,  and  other  open  spaces  and  the  percent- 
age of  lot  occupancy”.  From  the  map,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  entire 
central  business  district  comes  under  the  general  business  restriction 
with  a 155  foot  height  restriction.  On  page  46  it  is  described  how 
the  Building  Law  and  the  Zoning  Regulations  work  together  with  respect 
to  the  155  foot  "envelope”  restriction. 

Those  familiar  \vith  zoning  procedure  will  realize  that  more  restrictive 
uses  are  generally  permitted  in  any  area  where  a-  less  restrictive  area 
predominates,  but  the  law  operates  only  in  this  direction^  never  is  a 
"lov/er”  use  tolerated  in  a higher  district.  Fvirthermore , upon  the 
designation  of  a district  for  a soecified  \xse,  any  use  foreign  to  the 
area  becomes  non- conforming  and  is  allowed  to  persist  until  accidental- 
ly destroyed*  Or  in  other  words,  zoning  is  a protective  instrument  only 
for  the  future. 

But  present  day  thought  is  considerably  in  favor  of  a retroactive  zon- 
ing. This  concept  is  foreign  to  the  theory  of  individualism,  not 
however  to  the  constitutional  interpretation  of  police  power  when  used 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

With  respect  to  the  question  at  hand,  it  might  easily  be  said  on  one 
hand  that  the  present  zoning  regulations  are  of  benefit  to  the  business 
area.  Certainly  the  height  restriction  meets  with  general  approval. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  regulations  may  be  criticized  for  an  in- 
flexibility toward  meeting  the  new  trends  of  planning,  such  as  the 
rapidly  growing  "neighborhood  unit”  concept.  Applied  particularly  now 
to  the  central  district  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  vacant  wholesale 
district  is  a potential  residential  development  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  central  district  ■vrt)rkers  of  moderate  means.  There  is  no  way  of 
protecting  such  a development  today. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  there  are  some  who  feel  a district  like 
Back  Bay  for  instance  is  a potential  slum  and  the  only  solution  to 
avoid  this  would  be  residential  developments,  sufficient  in  size  to 
present  favorable  economic  returns.  Present  zoning  restrictions,  they 
argue,  favor  tradition  more  than  foresight. 
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ARE  VERY  HIGH  BUILDINGS  A LIABILITY  TO  THE  BUSIIffiSS  DISTRICT?  WOULD  A LWIER 
LIMTATION  ON  THE  HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS  OBTAIN  BETTER  LA.ND  USE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY? 


Cornments  on  this  topic  hinge  somewhat  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  a high  build- 
ing, One  opinion  is  that  a building  one  hundred  fifty-five  feet  tall  is  not 
high#  Another  believes  in  general  that  high  buildings  surrounded  by  built-over 
land  are  disastrous,  while  these  seme  buildings  surrounded  by  sufficient  open 
space  to  service  them  are  excellent;  or,  in  other  words,  the  effective  height 
of  a building  is  dependent  upon  that  building’s  relation  to  surrounding  land# 
However,  this  point  of  aggravation  is  well  regulated  in  existing  laws# 

Under  the  present  zoning  regulations,  the  central  district  is  included  in  the 
zone  shows  as  "General  Business,"  with  a height  restriction  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet#  In  1928  an  amendment  to  the  Boston  Building  Lavr  stipulated 
that,  on  a lot  on  which  a building  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  height 
is  permitted,  part  of  the  structure  may  exceed  this  height  provided  the  volume 
of  structure  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  square  feet  of  buildable  area  of 
the  lot  multiplied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty -five  feeu*  The  amendment  further 
provides  that  every  part  of  the  structure  above  a height  equal  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  effective  width  of  the  street,  but  not;  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  shall  set  back  from  everj'^  street  and  lot  line  one  foot  for 
each  two  and  one-half  feet  of  additional  height# 

General  opinion  is  agreed  that  the  envelope  restriction  prevents  buildings  in 
Boston  from  becoming  a liability;  considerable  issue  is  taken  with  govern- 
mental buildings  which  are  able  to  violate  the  existing  regulations.  It  has 
been  expressed  that  it  is  "entirely  subversive  and  undemocratic  for  a higher 
governmental  authority  to  violate  a lower  body’s  established  ordinance”,  and 
in  Boston  there  are  several  shining  examples  of  such  a situation. 

Considerable  thought  is  indicated  in  remarks  which  recognize  the  economic 
height  of  a building.  One  attitude  suggests  thabj if  there  are  inadequate 
parking  facilities  for  tenants  and  their  employees;  if  the  capacity  of  v:ater 
mains,  sewers,  and  other  public  services  must  be  increased j if  the  new  build- 
ings shut  off  light  and  air  from  adjacent  properties;  and  if  there  is  an 
existing  real  surplus  of  the  same  type  of  accommodation,  high  buildings  ^vould 
seem  to  be  uneconomic.  Hoivever,  with  inadequate  plans  for  expansion  or  -re- 
development, over-building  of  loiv  buildings  may  be  equally  detrimental,  lYith 
proper  controls  and  plans,  it  would  seem  that  the- latter  are  to  be  preferred. 

Another  attitude  expresses  the  conviction  that  there  will  be  no  more  high 
buildings  simply  because,  if  any  construction  were  to  be  done,  the  height  would 
be  limited  by  the  economic  return  rather  than  by  any  intangible  consideration, 
such  as  winds  caused  by  high  buildings# 

An  opinion  on  whether  or  not  the  City  has  the  legal  authority  to  acquire 
property  for  parking  either  through  purchase  or  eminent  domain  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  a procedure  is  possible#  Hov/ever,  it  is  stated  that  the  City 
cannot  lease  such  facilities  to  private  operators#  To  fulfill  the  proposed 
action  of  the  City,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  authority  from  the  Leg- 
islature# 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Mayor’s  committee  that  no  free  parking  be 
established  by  the  municipality  in  the  business  district  # On  the  contrary' 
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it  is  believed  that  the  City  should  not  only  regulate  the  prices  charged  in 
any  facilities  which  it  creates,  but  should  also  make  regulations  governing 
charges  made  by  private  parking  lot  and  garage  operators  who  conduct  their 
businesses  in  the  business  district. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Authority  law  may  provide  a 
medium  for  clearing  blighted  residential  areas  on  the  fringe  of  the  business 
district  and  developing  the  land  for  municipal  parking  lots.  Such  authority 
would  be  derived  from  one  of  the  two  stated  purposes  of  the  Law  -the  elim- 
ination of  sub-standard  areas  or  the  abolition  of  slums.  If  sufficient  in- 
terest existed  in  a specific  proposal,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  amend 
this  law  to  permit  the  development  of  such  areas  for  private  parking  space, 
as  legislation  has  already  permitted  to  be  done  in  such  cities  as  Schenectady 

and  Washington. 

Several  carry  the  theme  of  the  discussion  further  to  the  advocation  of  muni- 
cioal  parking  areas  at  the  rapid  transit  terminals,  whose  present  facilities 
are  discussed  elsev^hore  in  this  report.  An  extreme  opinion  Is  one  which  sug- 
gests that  all  commuters*  automobiles  be  kept  out  of  the  city,  except  those, 
of  course,  >vhich  are  needed  in  business.  But  the  method  of  accomplishing 
such  is  not  as  extreme  as  the  provision  of  a regulatory  decree;  rather  it 
should  be  done  through  publicity  and  education. 

There  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  presence  of  a garage  adjacent  to  an  office 
building  heightens,  rather  than  lowers  the  neighboring  land  values.  The  old 
concept  of  the  garage  as  an  obnoxious  use  grovrs  into  new  respect  for  the  added 
convenience  it  brings. 


SHOULD  ALL  OVERHEAD  SIGNS  ON  STREETS  AND  ALL  SIDSYALK  BUSINESS  BE  ELMNATOD^ 


Considerable  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  on  this  subject.  One  signif- 
icant remark  indicates  that  considerable  difficulty  regarding  the  overhead 
signs  is  aggravated  by  the  national  concerns,  such  as  drug  or  telegraph 
companies, who  refuse  to  co-operate.  In  general  there  is  accordance  among  all 
on  the  elimination  of  overhead  signs;  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  m^quee 
be  also  included  in  this  classification.  One  dissenter  to  the  proposal  feels 
that  this  is  a restriction  on  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  thought  on 
the  second  phase  of  the  subject  Is  suggested  in  the  remarks  that  the  first 
step  toward  insuring  the  avoidance  of  congestion  in  the  business  district  is 
the  elimination  of  all  sidewalk  obstructions  whether  they  be  in  the  natoe  of 
business  showcases  or  actual  architect\iral  encroachment  beyond  the  building 

line . 

The  present  law  exempts  the  signs  advertising  the  owners  or  occupants  of  build- 
ings and  the  business  carried  on  there.  The  result  is  that  such  signs  are  now 
unrestricted.  It  would  seem  that  some  reasonable  regulation  as  to  the  size  ot 
such  signs  might  .be  helpful  in  making  business  centers  more  attractive.  The 
recent  case  of  Milton  versus  Donnelly  decided  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  last  July  illustrates  how  a local  community  can,  if  it  wishes  to,  regulate 
billboards  in  business  districts  to  which  the  regulations  of  the  State  Depart- 
mert  of  Public  l«orks  do  not  apply.  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  is  considering  a 
similar  regulation.  It  would  seem  that  the  cluttering  up  of  business  districts 
with  miscellaneous  billboards  would  tend  to  distract  attention  from  the  par- 
ticular  business  done  there  besides  making  the  districts  unattractive,  and  would 
tend  to  cause  decentralization  and  drive  business  elsewhere.  This  de- 
cision,  therefore,  opens  the  way  for  local  communities  to  protect  themselves. 
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SHOULD  lARGE  PARKING  AREAS  OR  FACILITIES  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  BE  MA.INTAINED, 
MUNICIPALLY,  PRIVATELY,  OR  BY  MERCHANTS*  ASSOCIATIONS,  ON  THE  EDGES  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT,  ^HTH  A SHUTTLE  BUS  SERVICE  RUNNING  FROM  THESE 
PARKING  FACILITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  BUSINESS  AREA? 


Boston  is  supplied  vfith  the  condition  which  this  subject  indicates  for  at 
least  large  private  garages  just  outside  the  central  district  provide 
shuttle  bus  service.  But  provision  of  such  facilities  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  the  average  person  and  very  evidently  the  record 
which  has  been  made  by  these  garages  in  Boston  indicates  that  there  must 
be  some  other  solution  to  the  problem. 

Further  discussion  indicates  that  the  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first  involves  whether  or  not  facilities  should  exist  either  publicly 
or  privately  on  the  fringe  of  the  central  district.  The  second  part  brings 
in  the  question  of  transportation  from  oar king  area  to  the  heart  of  the 
business  section.  All  opinion  is  agreed  on  the  general  thought  that  such 
areas  be  provided,  but  the  majority  favor  a dispersion  of  areas  actually 
within  the  central  district.  One  opinion  was  that  Boston *s  streets  are  ad- 
equate for  the  comfortable  movement  of  traffic,  but  are  rendered  inadequate 
by  parking.  The  one -hour  regulation  which  exists  is  not  enforced.  The 
solution  which  presents  itself  as  possible  is  for  the  city  to  undertake  to 
enforce  a definite  system  or  regulation  throughout  a definite  period  of 
several  years.  Business  interests  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  city, 
as  above,  would  then  develop  real  estate  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  parking.  The  fact  that  the  city  engaged  not  to  allow  public 
streets  to  compete  with  commercial  parking  areas  would  create  an  urgent  and 
continuing  demand  for  such  areas.  This  would  encourage  the  demolition  of 
unrentable  buildings  to  provide  adequate  areas  for  automobile  storage. 

Such  removal  of  inferior  buildings  would  stimulate  the  occupancy  of  the  re- 
maining buildings,  as  well  as  permit  the  land  so  cleared  to  earn  its  taxes. 

The  cleared  streets  would  facilitate  circulation.  This  might  result  in 
brisker  trade.  While  citizens  demand  now  industries,  at  the  same  time, 
they  permit  public  highways  to  be  blocked  by  private  car-storage,  and 
thereby  discourage  the  important  new  industry  known  as  ’’parking.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  aeirlier  that  private  enterprise  having  failed  to 
establish  sufficient  off-street  parking  areas  within  the  district,  it  has 
become  necessary  in  the  future  for  the  City  to  acquire  properties  and 
establish  facilities. 

The  most  economical  approach  to  the  problem  of  cheap  parking  seems  to  be 
for  the  City  to  acquire  strategically  located  properties  through  a private 
operator  and  finance  the  cost  of  the  property  and  the  construction  of  Cage 
Garages  by  means  of  twenty-year  bonds.  In  this  way,  a large  saving  in 
purchase  price  can  be  made  over  what  would  be  paid  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings;  and^  since  the  municipality  can  borrow  at  an  extremely  low  inter- 
est rate  a further  saving  can  be  made  which  will  be  reflected  in  cheap 
parking  fees.  Necessary  properties  which  are  not  acquired  through  negotiation 
can  be  taken  through  court  action. 

If  legislative  authority  is  obtained  these  properties  can  be  leased  for  private 
operation  which  can  be  accomplished  less  expensively  than  can  municipal  oper- 
ation, due  to  civil  service  requirements.  Such  private  operation  will  also 
avoid  competition  between  the  municipality  and  other  privately  operated 
garages  and  parking  lots.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  operating  leases 
for  control  of  parking  fees  to  assure  the  establishment  and  continuation  of 
cheap  parking,  say  at  ton  cents  per  hour. 
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SHOTJLD  TAXES  ON  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  BE  BASED  SOLELY  ON  A VALUATION 
DEFINITELY  JUSTIFIED  BY  CURRENT  EARNINGS? 


While  agreement  is  common  on  the  advisability  of  such  a system  of  taxation, 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  that  it  is  too  theoretical  in  concept* 

Issue  is  taken  with  the  phraseology  "current  earnings j"  the  two  substitutes 
most  often  suggested  are  similar  in  inference#  They  are:  Earning  capacity 

and  "potential  income." 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  undoubtedly  the  tax  situation  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Boston  business  district,  and  there  can 
be  no  return  to  a healthier  condition  until  the  tax  problem  is  solved.  The 
tax  trouble  is  threefold:  ( 1)  over-vs.l nation; (2)  excessively  high  municipal 
expenditures ; (3)  a disproportionate  burden  on  real  estate.  The  high  land 
values  v/hich  prevailed  in  downtov/n  Boston  before  the  depression  were  not 
based  on  the  capitalization  of  current  earnings,  but  on  the  expectation  that 
any  parcel  of  land  in  the  central  business  district  could  be  sold  at  a large 
profit  if  held  for  a few  years,  an  expectation  justified  by  the  experience  of 
three  centuries.  Such  values  were  speculative;  and  when,  at  the  same  time 
current  earnings  diminished,  often  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  hope  of 
sale  at  a profit  evaporated,  values  collapsed. 

It  IS  felt  that  assessed  valuations  werej  however^,  kept  at  imwarranted  heights 
at  the  insistence  of  politically -minded  mayors,  who  vrLshed  to  continue  to 
spent  lavishly  without  too  great  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  The  assessors 
for  the  past  dozen  years  have  been  fighting  a rear-guard  action,  trying  to 
resist' or,  if  they  cannot  resist,  to  delay  a general  reduction  of  assessed 
values^ to  true  values.  There  should  be  a general  revaluation  of  real  estate 
in  the  central  business  district,  if  not  in  the  whole  city.  Th^-  valuation 
should  not  be  based  solely  on  current  earnings,  but  should  represent  fair  ^ 
cash  value,  as  the  law  requires.  Actual  current  earnings,  if  the  property  is 
devoted  to  its  most  advantageous  use,  or  current  earnings  estimated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  property  was  devoted  to  its  most  advantageous  use,  should 
however  be  recognized  as  the  best  evidence  of  fair  cash  value  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  sales  consvunmated  under  such  conditions  that  the  price  paid  is 
a fair  measure  of  value. 

The  harm  done  by  certain  administrations  in  incurring  lavish  and  %msteful  ®^- 
penditures  in  the  past  cannot  be  wholly  undone,  but  much  has  been  and  more  can 
be  accomplished  by  sounder  methods.  It  is,  however,  as  a practical  matter 
almost  impossible  except  in  the  case  of  direst  necessity  for  a city  once  it 
has  underWken  its  nnmicipal  activities  to  abandon  or  restrict  them  or  to 
reduce  the  number  of  its  employees.  Only  constant  pressure  can  bring  about 
results  in  this  direction,  and  the  results  are  usually  disappointingly  small. 

As  the  present  combination  of  excessive  valuations  with  the  highest  tax  rate 
among  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  is  gradually  sucking  all  of  the 
value  out  of  downtov^m  business  property,  and  a general  reduction  of  valuations 
down  to  true  value  would  merely  increase  the  tax  rate,  some  drastic  remedy 
must  be  sought.  The  public  very  rightly  viould  not  tolcrate  new  taxes  of 
general  application  unless  there  was  some  assurance  that  existing  taxes  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  1937-38  Special  Commission  on  Taxation  and  Public 
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Expenditure Sj that  the  relief  expenditures  as  long  as  they  lasted  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  a sales  tax  with  mtmicipal  expenditxires  for  other  pxirposes 
"pegged”  by  penalty  clauses, is  a foremost  cause  of  the  present  sad  condition 
of  the  central  business  district. 

The  simpler  and  cruder  remedy  of  a constitutional  limit  to  the  tax  rate  on 
real  estate  accompanied  by  a genuine  re-valuation  of  all  real  estate  in  the 
city  is  now  a necessary  first  step  in  bringing  about  a restoration  of  the 
central  business  district*  After  this  is  accomplished,  the  gap  between  what 
is  absolutely  required  in  the  way  of  municipal  expenditure  and  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a real  estate  tax  thus  reduced  and  the  existing  income  and  corpor- 
ation taxes,  will  have  to  be  raised  by  some  new  form  of  excise  tax  - either 
on  sales  or  on  gross  receipts  or  on  a selective  list  of  taxable  subjects. 

Another  attitude  is  that  assessed  valuations  are  not  the  fault  of  the  decline 
qP  t)usiness  district*  Figures  show  that  for  certain  buildings,  which  are 
representative,  assessed  valuations  have  been  tremendously  reduced  the  last 
ten  years*  True,  the  assessed  valuations  are  not  on  a par  with  sales  prices; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  taxes  do  not  present  as  big  a problem  as  many  suppose 
and  are  in  reality  a salvation  to  the  Realtor  for  whom  invaluable  services 
must  be  performed  by  the  municipal  offices.  The  important  fault  today  in  the 
operation  of  downtown  buildings  is,  blxintly,  lack  of  revenue,  which  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  no  longer  does  the  population  of  10-15  years 
ago  care  to  enter  a congested  neighborhood*  To  substantiate  this  theory  the 
following  figures  are  cited < 

43  Buildings  in  Downtown  Boston 


1930 

1939 

Decrease 


Assessed  Valuations 
189,568,000 
60,380,000 
ZZ% 


Combined  Taxes 


|2,758,6'74 

2,408,982 

15^ 


There  are  two  further  interesting  and  underlying  points  of  view.  On  one  sid^ 
including  especially  tax  officials  and  mayors,  it  is  claimed  that  the  financial 
salvation  of  city  governments  depends  upon  obtaining  large  new  revenues  to  re- 
place a substantial  part  of  the  property  tax.  They  argue  that  economics  can 
not  provide  that  re lie f^  and  that  important  community  benefits  would  flow  from 
reduction  of  property  taxes,  such  as  building  revival  and  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  districts.  They  emphasize  the  widespread  economic  and  social  distress 
resulting  from  loading  the  property  tax  with  the  added  cost  of  welfare.  They 
insist  that  a workable  safeguard  can  be  devised  so  as  to  prevent  diversion  of 
new  revenues  to  additional  expenditures. 


On  the  other  side  are  those  who  insist  that  new  tax  revenues  will  result  only 
in  new  expenditure,  and  that  a new  tax,  under  our  tax  system,  never  has  relieved 
and  never  will  relieve  an  existing  tax*  They  point  out  that  legislative  ap- 
proval cf  such  measures  as  liberalization  of  old  age  assistance,  three-platoon 
systems  for  firemen  and  increased  state  educational  subsidies  is  waiting  only 
for  new  taxes  to  pay  for  their  cost.  They  prophesy  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  any  new  taxes  will  be  an  increase  in  the  sum-total  of  governmental  costs  and 
taxes  and  no  relief  will  result.  They  assert  that  property  tax  relief  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  economy* 
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SHOULD  THE  CENTRA.L  BUSINESS  ilRFA  BE  ZONED  SO  THAT  LOP’T  BUSBIESS  IS  SEGREGATED, 
SO  THAT  THERE  IS  A SEPARATE  AND  1^/ELL-PLANNED  AMUSEIilENT  AREA,  AND  SO  THAT 
HOMOGEIEOUS  RETAIL  BUSI^IESS  NAY  BE  GROUPED  TOGETHER? 


There  was  complete  agreement  here  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  phrase  re- 
lating to  a separate  and  well-planned  amuseinent  area,  this  subject  meets  with 
a definite  affirmative.  One  thought  was  that  there  should  be  a plan  toward 
which  all  local  effort  can  be  directed  and  which  would  provide  for  the  most 
economic  and  socially  advantageous  land  use. 


SHOULD  EFFORT  BE  FADE  TO  IFPROVE  ALL  FORI’S  OF  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
AREA  AND  THE  TERl'INAL  FACILITIES  THEREFOR? 


The  investment  of  Boston  and  the  State  in  subways  and  rapid  transit  extensions 
totals  $65,000,000.  The  city  commenced  to  provide  these  facilities  as  early 
as  1894  and  for  several  decades  street  railway  lines  have  been  taken  off  the 
surface  of  dovm-tovm  Boston. 

Despite  this  extensive  development  of  off-street  mass  transportation  facilities, 
the  number  of  revenue  passengers  using  them  has  declined*  In  the  period  from. 

1P27  to  1938  the  use  of  the  rapid  transit  system  has  decreased  18,8  percent;  the 
decrease  in  surface  street  cars,  61,8  percent,  is  even  more  startling*  Of  course, 
the  drop  in  surface  cars  has  been  more  than  taken  up  by  the  increase  of  136*9 
percent  in  the  use  of  buses* 

The  rental  which  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  must  pay  in  order  to  operate  them 
totals  $2,800,000  or  10  percent  of  its  cost  of  service.  The  failure  of  revenue 
to  meet  cost  of  service  results  in  the  deficit,  under  the  terns  of  the  Public 
Control  Act,  being  assessed  on  property  ovmers  in  Boston  and  other  cities  and 
tovms  served  by  the  Railway,  In  1939-1940  this  deficit  was  $2,725,000,  of 
which  Boston’s  share  was  $1,752,000,  which  occupied  about  $1,14  in  its  tax 
rate . 

Under  these  conditions,  additional  rapid  transit  facilities  are  not  considered 
a profitable  investment  and  it  is  feared  tiiat  a large  part  of  their  cost  would 
be  borne  by  property  ovmers . 

SHOULD  THE  BUSINESS  COMvIUNITY  SPONSOR  imtEDIATE  EFFORT  BY  PRIVATE  ENTERIRISE, 
ASSISTED  I?  NECESSARY  BY  LOCAL  AND  FEDERilL  GOVERN?.HNTS,  TO  REHABILITATE  AND 
REBUILD  CLOSE-IN  BLIGHTED  AREAS?  ' 


While  Illinois  and  New  York  have  been  working  patiently  for  years  to  establish 
the  right  of  Limited  Dividend  Corporations  to  use  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
in  redevelopment  schemes,  Massachusetts  has  had  this  privilege  since  1953  and 
has  never  exercised  it*  Its  process  of  operations  is  described  under  the 
previous  heading  ’’Decay  of  Close-In  Areas”* 

In  a small  way,  private  initiative  has  accom.plished  reclamation  of  two  areas, 
in  Boston*  One,  the  so-called  Beacon  Hill  area,  lies  within  a few  minutes 
walk  of  the  business  and  downtown  shopping  areas*  The  second  is  in  a district 
of  Back  Bay  which,  if  the  movement  were  widespread,  would  make  an  interesting  ex- 
perimental neighborhood  unit*  It  is  triangular  in  shape  being  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  important  thoroughfares  end.  on  the  third  by  the  railroad. 
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Archltectxirally  speakxng,  Boston  residences  are  not  as  susceptible  to  re- 
habilitation as  those  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance.  Furthermore,  individual 
ownership  is  a deterrent  to  the  acquisition  of  any  considerable  property. 

Opinion  is  xmanimoxos  that  such  development  should  go  further;  what  seems  to 
be  lacking  is  not  so  much  the  initiative  as  the  financial  courage  to  back  it* 


SHOULD  DEFINITE  STEPS  BE  TAKEN  TO  LIMIT  UNNECESSARY  OUTSIDE  SUBDIVIDING  AND 
ESPECIALLY  WILDCAT  OR  PREMTURE  SUBDIVISIONS,  SO  AS  TO  PREVENT  UNECONOMIC 
DRAINAGE  OF  POPULATION  FROM  THE  CITY? 


This  subject  has  been  remarked  on  in  an  earlier  chapter  under  a similar  head- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  add  here,  however,  that  the  City  Planning  Board  does 
no^,  as  it  does  in  many  another  city,  exercise  any  control  over  the  platting 
of  subdivisions.  In  Boston^the  only  necessary  approval  is  that;  of  the  street 
department  which  is  concerned  only  with  certain  definite  engineering  require- 
ments such  as  street  grade  and  drainage. 


SHOULD  THE  CITY  AS  A VHiOLE  BE  REPLANNED  AND  REDEVELOPED  WITH  ESPECIAL  EMPHASIS 
ON  THE  CREATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  LIVABLE  NEIGHBORHOODS,  EACH  VrCTH  ITS  LOCAL 
BUSINESS  CENTERS  FOR  NECESSARY  DISTRIBUTIVE  PURPOSES? 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  character  of  our  people  is  created  in  the 
home.  Developments  in  comnunity  activities  have  caused  the  home  to  transcend 
the  walls  of  the  house  and  the  boundaries  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stands.  The 
home  today  has  become  the  neighborhood.  As  such,  it  is  essential  that  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  livable  neighborhoods  be  emphasized  to  the  end  that  a 
sviitable  and  adequate  street  pattern  be  established,  with  zoning  which  will 
encourage  proper  location  of  residential  and  commercial  structures,  and  with 
correctly  situated  areas  for  community  activities  such  as  schools,  churches, 
and  playgroxmds. 


SHOULD  THROUQI -TRAFFIC  BY-PASS  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  AREA? 


All  opinion  is  entirely  in  accord  on  this  subject  and  plans  for  Its  execution 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  topic  of  Traffic  Congestion. 
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SHOULD  SUBURBAN  AREAS  WHICH  ARE  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  CITY  FOR  THEIR  I.IAJOR  INCOIE 
BE  ANNEXED  SO  AS  TO  ivIAKE  THEIR  APPROPRIATE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  COSTS  OF  GOVEkN- 
JJENT  OF  TEE  ENTIRE  LETROPOLITAN  AREA? 


Within  an  area  of  457  square  miles,  there  reside  ahnos'C  2,000,000  persons.  This 
districT  consists  of  14  cities  and  29  towns.  For  several  generations  there  has 
been  agitation  for  and  against  integration  of  these  governmental  units,  but 
apart  from  the  relatively  few  annexations  already  referred  to  and  the  assumption 
of  certain  functions  on  a district  basis  by  the  state,  nothing  has  been  done. 

Despite  the  long  period  of  controversy,  there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  the 
form  which  integration  should  take  and  a palpable  absence  of  pertinent  facts  on 
which  to  form  sound  conclusions*  Even  more  important,  the  controversy  has  stir- 
red up  violent  prejudices  and  bad  feeling  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  prob- 
lem is  commonly  looked  upon  as  insoluble* 

Sentiment  for  integration  comes  mainly  from  officials  and  residents  in  the  City 
of  Boston.  Opposition  comes  from  the  suburban  communities.  The  advantages 
cited  by  proponents  are  enhancement  of  economic  prestige  in  world  markets,  im- 
provement of  governmental  services  and  economy  in  governmental  costs.  The  re- 
monstrants assert  that  economic  prestige  is  not  gained  by  annexations  or  feder- 
ations, and  is  already  provided  for  by  federal  recognition  of  metropolitan 
districts;  that  a loss  of  self-government  would  ensue  and  than  governmental 
competence  would  be  dragged  down  to  the  Boston  level  with  a resulting  overall 
deterioration. 

Bostonians  assert  that  the  suburban  comnxmities  which  they  term  the  "bedrooms 
of  Boston,  skim  the  cream  of  community  benefits  and  leave  the  central  city  with 
the  pale  residue  of  disadvantages.  They  call  for  annexation  or  some  less 
severe  form  of  co-operative  effort  in  order  that  these  outlying  communities  may 
share  in  the  responsibilities  and  costs  of  the  area.  But  to  the  suburban  point 
of  view,  this  demand  for  sacrifice  is  not  appealing*  Suburban  residents  claim 
that  they  contribute  heavily  in  trade  to  the  central  city  and  build  up  its 
far  in  excess  of  any  contribution  which  the  central  city  may  make  to  the  subur  s. 
Betvreen  these  conflicting  points  of  view  there  has  not  yet  been  found  a common 
ground  of  agreement. 

But,  the  turn  of  events  that  has  recently  become  manifest  in  the  decay  of  large 
areas  in  central  Boston  and  the  decentralization  of  population  and  business  may 
shortly  create  a crisis  which  will  force  subordination  of  existing  prejudices 
and  a more  rational  approach  to  a solution*  In  fact,  it  has  frequently  been 
said  that  only  a crisis  seriously  threatening  life,  property,  or  economic  wel- 
fare in  this  district  will  force  any  action  on  this  problem* 

The  following  simple  comparison  is  significant  in  showing  that  the  suburbs  heavily 
outweigh  Boston  in  population  but  that  its  governmental  costs  are  much  less: 


1940 

Population 

Departmental 
Maintenance 
Costs  - 1937 

Per  Capita 

Boston 

769,520 

$62,174,169 

$80*80 

42  Cities  & Towns 

1,205,992 

66,104,118 

54.80 

Tocal 

1,975,512 

$128,278,287 
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Typical  of  the  absence  of  any  agreement  on  facts  are  the  conflicting  conclusions 
dravm  from  this  comparison.  Bostonians  assert  that  it  portrays  the  heavy  burden 
of  cost  forced  upon  it  by  its  position  as  the  central  city  vn.th  influx  of  day- 
time population.  Suburbanites  assert  that  it  shows  the  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment in  Boston,  much  of  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  assume  under  any  form 
of  integration. 

The  follovfing  remarks  by  Mayor  Tobin  ( January  1939)  are  important  in  their  ex- 
pression of  a conciliatory  attitude  and  in  providing  a new  and  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem: 

For  more  than  a generation  Boston  Llayors  have  urged  a metropolitan  Boston 
either  by  annexation  of  the  subvirbs  to  Boston  or  by  various  types  of  fed- 
erations. Under  the  present  conditions  which  exist  there  is  waste  and  un- 
necessary duplication  of  governmental  services  and  functions  by  the  cities 
and  towns  which  might  properly  be  part  of  such  a large  unit*  The  area 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  State  House  is  truly  a great  social  and  economic 
unit,  but  government ally  it  remains  divided  into  scores  of  unrelated  and 
non- cooperative  se ct i ons • 

I fully  appreciate  the  pride  which  our  suburban  citizens  have  in  their 
local  commmities.  Many  of  these  communxties  have  their  origins  almosr 
as  feir  back  as  Boston*s,  and  they  are  rich  in  tradition  which  we  should 
do  everything  to  preserve  and  nothing  to  destroy* 

We  must  view  the  situation  in  this  area  with  realism.  Even  if  it  were 
certain  as  to  the  exact  form  which  a Metropolitan  Boston  should  take, 

I am  convinced  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  obtain  immediate  legis- 
lative action  bearing  upon  this  problem  in  any  way,  I realize  that,  if 
any  more  unity  in  government  is  ever  going  to  be  achieved  in  this  area, 
it  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  the  subxarbs  are  convinced  of  its  value 
and  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  present  condition  of  independence 
and  isolation.  That  will  not  come  during  my  term  of  office.  It  may  not 
come  in  my  lifetime.  But  eventually  it  vm.ll  come,  because^ for  the 
common  protection  and  preservation  of  the  whole^it  is  a necessary  and 
natural  development, 

I do  not  intend  to  take  the  customary  but  futile  steps  of  seeking  legis- 
lation for  a Greater  Boston,  or  to  agitate  for  J.t  in  any  way.  Instead  I 
propose  to  stand  ready  to  develop  nev^  avenues  of  co-operation  between 
Boston  and  her  sister  municipalities  which  surround  her.  We  have  many 
problems  in  common  and  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  meet  them  together. 

I also  hope  to  effect  such  improvements  in  the  administration  of  this  city 
government  that  will  win  it  a greater  degree  of  popular  repect. 

All  that  I ask  of  the  citizens  of  our  neighboring  suburbs  is  the  recog- 
nition of  our  common  problems  and  a willingness  to  work  them  out  to- 
gether. Once  we  can  dispel  antagonisms  and  suspicions;  once  we  can  reach 
an  attitude  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding;  once  we  can  work  out  the 
problems  of  this  great  area  in  mison,  we  can  let  developments  from  that 
point  on  into  the  future  take  their  natxiral  course. 
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Most  certainly  Boston  with  its  duty  to  maintain  services  of  a great 
Metropolitan  city;  with  its  daytime  population  which  is  more  than 
double  its  real  population;  and  with  its  ties  and  traditions  closely 
allied  with  our  sister  cities  and  towns,  would  be  a far  greater  city 
and  command  far  greater  respect  nationally  if  and  when  the  true 
Boston  can  be  amalgamated  into  a greater  city. 

Until,  however,  a time  presents  itself  when  suburbs  are  willing  to  relinquish 
their  independence,  the  only  remaining  solution  appears  to  be  in  obtaining 
some  voluntary  contribution,  an  idea  Y/hich  is  almost  as  Utopian  in  concept  as 
the  annexation  proposition.  To  illustrate  an , allocation  of  cost  which 
subin-b  should  rightfully  pay  is  to  cite  removal  of  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
Boston  Eleva^ed  Railroad,  This  deficit  is  assessed  upon  cities  and  tavms  of 
the  transit  district  ”in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  said  cities 
and  towns  using  the  service  of  the  company  ...  from  computations  . The  com- 
putation consists  of  a four-day  count  of  passengers,  made  in  the  Spring  of 
each  year.  Boston’s  proportion  is  64.9  percent  of  the  total.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  method  gives  Boston  a much  higher  proportion  than  if  population 
or  assessed  valuation  were  used. 

This  example  of  paying  for  a certain  definite  and  tangible  service  raises  the 
question  of  what  method  might  be  used  to  determine  the  proportion  each  com- 
munity should  pay  of  intangible  costs;  that  is^assuming  that  the  suburban 
community  would  volunteer  without  the  pressure  of  legid.ation  to  pay  some  of 
the  costs  of  government  of  Boston.  For  instance,  in  February  1940,  one  snow 
storm  caused  a rise  in  the  current  city  tax  rate  of  $1.25;  it  is  only  just  to 
suppose  that  the  suburbanite  working  in  the  downtoYvn  district  should  bear 
some  share  of  this  burden.  If  it  is  difficult  to  allocate  the  cost  of  tang- 
ible expense,  allocation  of  an  intangible  is  almost  hopeless. 


The  entire  problem  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  competition  between  the  city 
and  its  adjacent  suburb.  This ^applies  particularly  to  the  residential  areas 
of  Boston  which  are  contiguous  'to  independent  suburban  municipalities.  A case 
in  point  would  be  West  Roxbury  and  Brookline,  and  an  instance  where  the  boundary 
between  the  two  is  indistinguishable.  The  two  houses  which  are  built  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  same  price,  one  on  either  side  of  the  line  present  an  inter- 
esting problem.  That  on  the  Boston  side  must  pay  $40.60  per  thousand  dollars 
of  its  assessed  valuation,  while  in  Brookline,  the  rate  is  only  $24.50.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  way  to  encourage  building  within  the  Boston 
assess  at  a lov/er  figure  than  the  building  which  is  in  Brookline.  If  poth 
houses  are  worth  $10,000  and  the  Brookline  house  is  assessed  at  that  figure, 
the  Boston  house  to  meet  the  competition  must  assess  at  $6,037,  or  a reduction 
of  almost  40^  of  the  true  value. 

This  competition  in  tax  rate  is  not  the  only  one  which  Boston  must  meet.  There 
are  others.  For  instance,  under  Massachusetts*  unique  insurance  laws,  every 
automobile  must  cari^  minimum  coverage  of  ’’five -and -ten”  liability.  There  ^®^® 
flat  rate  for  the  State,  but  rather  a base  for  each  municipality,  determined  by 
the  accident  record  of  that  corrmunity.  (Inoidently,  the  accident  is  charged  to 
the  municipality  in  which  the  vehicle  is  garaged.)  The  base  for  Boston  is  $53.70, 
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and  22  percent  less  for  Brookline,  $41^80,  Therefore,  the  prospective  house  own- 
er will  either  buy  in  Brookline,  or  if  he  buys  in  Boston,  will  seek  to  garage  his 
oar  just  over  the  boundary* 


Boston  is  unique  in  having  a Metropolitan  District  Coinndssion*  This  is  a State 
agency  which  administers  a metropolitan  district  of  43  cities  and  towns  and 
supplies  such  services  as  sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  and  park  areas.  Ac- 
companying maps,  beside  showing  lirhat  services  are  provided  to  the  various  com- 
munities also  differentiate  between  this  district  and  a larger  one  of  80  cities 
and  towns  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 

For  many  years,  Boston  has  complained  about  the  unfairness  of  metropolitan  as- 
sessments and  allocation  of  State  Highway  revenues,  but  no  purposeful  action  has 
been  taken*  One  of  the  Mayor's  campaign  pledges  was  to  attempt  to  correct  the 
situation  and  a recess  coimnission  was  created  as  a result  of  his  request*  There 
are  several  courses  of  action,  but,  without  painstaking  study,  the  proper  one 
cannot  be  determined*  For  example,  should  there  be  a readjustment  of  assessments 
within  the  parks  district  so  that  they  will  correspond  more  closely  with  patron- 
age? Or  should  the  district  be  enlarged  so  that  the  communities  in  adjacent  areas 
whose  inhabitants  are  found  to  patronize  metropolitan  resorts,  would  stand  part 
of  the  cost?  Or  should  the  entire  State  contribute  to  part  of  the  cost?  Or 
should  the  metropolitan  parks  district  be  abolished  and  its  facilities  taken  over 
by  the  State? 

The  State  Planning  Board  has  just  completed  a report  which  has  svunmanized  inform- 
ation concerning  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  in  an  effort  to  determine  ”the 
equitable  apportionment  of  costs  of  highways,  of  parkway,  and  other  recreational 
features,  and  of  vmter  and  sewer  services,  among  the  cities  and  towns  thereof 
and  the  State."  Briefly,  the  findings  of  this  report  were  as  follows: 

Highway  expenditures;  Until  the  year  1932,  a negligible  amount  of  State  funds 
was  spent  in  Boston  on  highways  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Colony  Boulevard. 
Since  that  year,  Boston  has  received  from  8 to  10  percent  of  the  State  highway 
funds  marked  for  the  149  cities  and  towns  within  30  miles  of  the  State  House. 

State  and  metropolitan  highway  funds  have  been  used  to  construct  highways  and 
arteries  leading  into  Boston,  but  Boston  has  supported  almost  entirely  the  cost 
of  continuing  these  arteries  within  its  limits.  Local  expenditures  for  highways 
have  been  about  the  same  on  a p^r  capita  basis  in  all  the  149  cities  and  towns. 

Traffic  flow:  About  90  percent  of  the  traffic  in  Boston  is  developed  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan District  and  the  other  cities  and  towns  within  the  30-mile  radius*  That 
means  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  volume  entering  and  leaving  Boston  is 
long-distance  traffic*  This  indicates  that  the  important  element  of  traffic  using 
highways  within  the  30-mile  radius,  and  which  produces  the  gas  tax  funds  to  build 
these  highways,  is  of  relatively  local  origin* 

Use  of  recreation  resorts;  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  administers 
several  well-known  recreation  resorts  for  its  43  member  cities  and  towns.  Boston’s 
share  in  this  cost  is  about  45  percent.  On  the  basis  of  a survey  of  the  use  of 
these  resorts,  a WPA  report  shoves  that  Boston  pays  substantially  more  than  its 
proportion,  while  the  balance  of  the  district  pays  slightly  less.  Some  adjust- 
ment of  the  support  for  these  resorts  is  suggested  by  the  facts  given  in  the 
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report  which  can  assist  in  determining  a basis  for  some  such  readjustment  if  it 
is  found  desirable.  Beyond  the  30-mile  radius,  State  interest  in  the  use  of 
these  resorts  is  probably  less  than  10  percent. 

Population  trends;  A compilation  of  Federal  and  State  census  statistics  up  to 
1935  indicate  a tendency  toward  decentralization  out  of  Boston  into  the  inner 
metropolitan  ring  of  suburbs.  Likev/ise  that  population  on  the  rur«.l  fringe  of 
the  30-mile  radius  has  tended  to  move  toward  this  inner-metropolitan  ring. 

Assessed  values:  The  43  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  District  hold  77 
percent  of  the  total  assessed  values  of  the  149  communities  in  the  30-mile  radius, 
but  the  valuation  of  the  Metropolitan  District  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  spite  of  the  growth  in  the  value  of  Boston’s  dovmtown  bus- 
iness area. 


Tfiliat  appropriate  contribution  to  the  cost  of  government”  the  suburbs  which  in 
past  years  have  already  been  annexed  to  Boston  have  made  is  surprisingly  shown 
by  a report  of  the  City  Planning  Board  in  1935.  The  report  attempted  to  point 
out  the  source  and  destination  of  the  tax -dollar  in  an  "Income  and  Cost  Survey”. 

The  report  indicates  those  areas  of  the  city  which  bear  definite  return  and 
those  which  are  on  the.  other  hand  a financial  bvirden.  The  figxu-es  which  follow 
to  the  districts  which  are  noted  on  the  accompanying  map, 

(a)  About  7g  percent  of  the  net  taxable  area  of  8 percent  of  the  gross  area 
of  the  City  pays  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  balance  of  the  area  available  for 
private  use.  In  other  words,  the  Busipess  Area  Downtown  and  about  10  percent  of 
the  Residential  Areas  make  up  the  loss  from  the  Industrial  Areas  and  the  Subur- 
ban, three  decker  and  low  rental  residential  areas, 

(b)  The  Business  area  (2  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  City)  pays  72  per- 
cent of  the  deficit  and  the  high  rental  residential  and  the  miscellaneous  residen- 
tial tra.cts  pay  the  balance,  28  percent. 

(c) ^  About  88-|-  percent  of  the  population,  using  about  90  percent  of  the  gross 
area,  fail  to  pay  taxes  enough  to  cover  the  services  rendered  their  residential 
areas.  This  condition  exists  even  though  the  taxes  from  all  the  scattered  local  bus- 
iness centers  outside  the  dovmtown  section  have  been  included  and  have  tended  to  re- 
duce the  residential  deficits, 

(d)  About  22  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  the  suburban  areas,  which 
cover  45  percent  of  the  City’s  total  acreage  and  are  responsible  for  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  deficit.  About  29  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  the  three  decker 
areas,  which  cover  over  11  percent  and  are  responsible  for  51  percent  of  the  def- 
icit, About  9 percent  of  the  population  lives  in  the  low  rental  areas,  which  cover 
nearly  2 percent  of  the  area  and  are  responsible  for  over  21  percent  of  the  deficit. 

To  sum  up,  60  percent  of  the  City’s  population,  which  resides  in  the  suburban, 
three  decker  and  low  rental  areas  which  cover  58  percent  of  the  City’s  total 
area,  are  responsible  for  81  percent  of  the  deficit  shown  above  for  the  Tracts 
which  are  not  self-supporting*  These  three  classifications  cost  the  City  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  nearly  twice  what  they  pay  in  taxes  and  licenses. 
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The  areas  which  have  been  referred  to  above  have  been  selected  as  in- 
dicated in  the  following  list.  The  identifying  color  with  which  they 
are  shown  in  the  map  on  the  page  following  is  also  indicated. 


1.  BUSINESS ; 

(with  or  without  minor  elements  of  industry 
or  housing). 


2,  INDUSTRY  je  TRANSPORTATION: 

(with  or  without  minor  elements  of 
business  and  housing). 


I I 


3,  HIGH  RENTAL  RESIDENTIAL: 

(mostly  brick,  single'  row-houses  with  a few 
expensive  apartments.  Prevailing  rent  $45. 
to  over  $100,  Densi-ty  between  70  and  140), 


4,  MISCEUANEOUS  RESIDENTUL: 

(where  stores,  large  apartments  and  single 
houses  mingle.  Prevailing  rental  range 
$20,  to  over  $100,  Density  between  50  and 
140) , 


5,  SUBURByi  RESIDENTIAL: 

(mostly  one  and  two  family  houses  with  trees 
and  lawns.  Prevailing  rental  $20,  to  $70, 
Densi-ty  well  below  60), 


6, 


THREE  DECKER  RESIDENTIAL: 

(mostly  wood,  multi -family.  Prevailing  rent 
$15,  to  $50,  Density  75  to  200), 


E3 


7, 


LOIf  RENTAL  RESIDENTIAL; 

(mostly  multi -family  in  continuous  blocks. 
Prevailing  rental  range  per  family -unit  per 
month  $10,  to  $35,  Population  density  per 
acre  of  area  available  for  hoxising  over 
200), 


8, 


TAX  EXEMPT; 

(where  at  least  7C^  of  the 
come  to  the  City), 


area  pays  no  in- 
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SHOULD  ADVISORY  CITY  PIAMIHG  COMISSIONS  BE  ABOLISHED  AND  INSTEAD  TEE  FUNCTION 
OF  PLANNING  BE  INCORPORATED  IN  A PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTl'tENT  WHICH  WOULD  INCLUDE 
PLANNING,  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING  FUNCTIONS,  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  PARK  SYSTEM? 


Without  a dissent  there  has  been  complete  agreement  on  the  retention  of  the  ad- 
visory planning  commission*  The  trend  of  opinion  has  been  that  this  form  of 
commission  is  less  limited  in  perspective,  is  less'  subject  to  political  control, 
and  is  much  freer  in  action  than  would  be  a planning  commission  which  combined 
planning  with  administration*  Boston,  like  all  cities,  has  not  had  a true  test 
of  what  the  advisory  commission  could  do  because  of  inadequate  financing  and 
the  frequent  procedure  of  giving  such  commissions  many  odd  and  unrelated  jobs 
to  do.  The  planning  administrator,  no  less  than  the  planning  technician  must 
be  free  from  organizational  interests.  Such  a statement  as  is  suggested  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  planning  fimctlon  in  a Public  ?rorks  Department  tends  to 
subject  and  to  place  in  a subordinate  position  interest  which  is  not  on  a 
par  with  the  park  system,  the  street  system,'  the  v/ater  system,  the  sewer  system. 
Rather  it  should  be  in  a position  above  these  departmental  functions  so  that  it 
may  co-ordinate  their  efforts. 

No  advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  subjugation  of  the  planning  fxonctions  within 
another  administrative  department*  In  addition,  the  same  individuals,  broadly 
speaking,  will  have  to  do  the  planning  wherever  it  is  done,  as  the  personnel  is 
especially  trained,  is  generally  under  Civil  Service,  and  should  not  be  replaced 
in  a wholesale  manner*  The  best  way  to  accomplish  sound,  effective  planning 
is  not  to  upset  the  established  advisory  organizations  but  to  demand  from  them 
a comprehensive  type  of  planning  and  give  it  all  possible  support,  both 
individually  and  through  civic  organizations* 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  SOME  FORM  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  CONTROL  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
AREAS  AS  A WHOLE? 


Again  the  question  of  individual  rights  arises.  The  problem  is  one  definitely 
of  homogeneity  rather  than  aesthetic  appeal  primarily,  and  it  might  be  assumed 
that  one  followed  the  other*  The  comment  seemed  pertinent:  ’’They  do  it  in 
Russia”*  It  is  apparently  the  custom  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  one  architect  to 
have  absolute  control  over  the  facades  of  both  sides  of  the  stree'C*  It  was 
stated  that  control  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  curb  the  initiative 
and  abilities  of  the  architectural  profession* 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  BE  PLACED  WHERE  MOST  CONVENIENT  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR 
FACTIONS  RATHER  THAN  IN  A CIVIC  CENTER? 


There  has  been  no  disagreement  on  the  thought  that  public  buildings  should 
be  arranged  according  to  their  function,  but  the  remark  was  made  that  group- 
ing in  a civic  center  was  the  most  functional  arrangement*  This  might  indi- 
cate that  ’’public  buildings”  as  a term  needs  definang*  The  impression  was 
gained  that  administrative  \mits  of  the  municipality  should  be  in  close  prox- 
imity* Boston  has  had  clear  illustration  of  this  point  in  the  building  of 
its  central  Post  Office,  entirely  remote  from  the  governmental  center  of  the 
city,  but  well  located  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  center. 
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SHOULD  ALL  COMLERCIAL  DELIVERIES  lU  THE  BUSINESS  AREA  BE  SCHEDULED  FOR  HOURS 
u-HICH  V.ILL  NOT  INTERFERE  VflTH  THE  PEAKS  OF  MOTOR  OR  PEDESTRIAN  TRAFFIC? 


The  normal  congestion  in  the  central  district  is  augmented  by  a network  of 
fo\irteen  General  Express  Offices,  Business  is  conducted  by  telephone,  each 
office  having  75  to  150  boxes  hired  by  various  trucking  companies.  Calls 
received  by  telephone  are  written  out  and  deposited  in  the  various  boxes. 

In  addition,  a small  volume  of  packages  is  handled  through  these  offices. 

Truck  drivers  call  at  the  office  for  their  messages  and,  if  there  are  none, 
often  park  for  long  periods  waiting  for  calls  to  come  in»  This  results  in 
curb  space  for  several  hundred  feet  in  the  vicinity  being  usurped  by  these 
trucks  to  the  exclusion  of  other  business.  As  these  are  large  trucks  which 
back  in  to  the  curb,  the  capacity  of  the  street  for  handling  moving  traffic 
is  reduced  to  extremely  small  proportions. 

The  Committee  on  Off-Street  Parking  has  recommended; 

(1)  That  all  General  Express  Offices  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license  to  operate  sind  that  the  Traffic  Commission  approve 
the  location  before  issuing  a permit.  No  permit  should  be 
granted  in  the  Inner  Cordon  unless  the  business  is  con- 
ducted off-street. 

(2)  That  the  police  enforce  traffic  regulations  that  prohibit 
backing  to  the  curb  \mless  the  vehicle  is  actually  being 
loaded  or  \mloaded,  and 

(3)  That  the  Traffic  Commission  bo  requested  to  pass  a regulation 
prohibiting  all  backing  to  the  curb  in  the  street  or  peirt's  of 
street  v/here  these  General  Express  Offices  are  located. 

With  the  increase  of  the  serai -trailer  type  of  truck  each  year,  it  is  recommend- 
ed also  by  the  Committee  that  terminals  be  created  outside  the  downtown  area 
where  trucks  of  this  type  will  be  forced  to  load  their  goods  onto  smaller 
trucks  which  will  make  deliveries  in  the  business  district.  Furthermore,  it 
is  recommended  that  any  vehicle  having  an  overall  length  of  20  feet  or  more  be 
prohibited  from  all  of  the  Inner  Cordon,  but  for  certain  named  streets  where 
their  presence  would  not  cause  congestion. 

To  keep  these  trucks  from  certain  areas  will  undoubtedly  increase  delivery 
costs  to  some  businesses,  but  will,  on  the  whole  help  business  by  lessening 
congestion  and  speeding  up  delivery  time. 

Zoning  ordinances  in  Denver  and  Los  Angeles  have  provision  for  loading  space 
in  the  roar  of  commercial  buildings.  While  Boston  presents  definite  difficul- 
ties in  the  imposition  of  such  regulations,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Planning 
Board  and  Traffic  Commission  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  regulations. 

Opinion  was  somewhat  divided  on  the  sub.,ect.  One  feeling  was  that  a restriction 
of  commercial  deliveries  was  a debatable  question;  certain  obstacles  such  as 
union  labor  hours  might  be  at  fault.  However,  commercial  houses  might  do  some- 
thing to  effect  better  co-operation  among  their  deliverers.  This  must  be  a 
process  of  education;  it  must  be  shown  to  the  business  houses  that  they  will 
derive  benefit  from  such  a regulation. 
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One  argument  was  for  the  restriction  of  deliveries  after  ten  o» clock  in  the 
morning j the  shopper,  it  was  held,  is  more  important  than  the  commuter  and 
the  inconvenience  handed  the  shopper  contributes  more  psychologically  to  a 
distaste  of  the  dovmtown  area  than  It  does  to  the  commuter. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  pedestrian  to  walk 
through  a loading  zone.  Newspaper  houses  are  apt  to  be  as  big  offenders  as 
My,  not  only  in  the  loading  of  the  finished  product,  but  also  in  the  \mload- 
ing  of  rolls  of  newsprint,  which  arrive  indiscriminately,  their  arrival  ap- 
parently varying  with  the  supply  on  hand.  But, while  restrictions  might  be 
placed  on  some  deliveries,  the  item  of  perishable  foodstuffs  is  difficult  to 
handle* 

Another  opinion  was  that  restriction  of  deliveries  would  be  negative  if  it 
drove  out  certain  types  of  business  establishments;  and.while  it  might  help 
for  the  time  being,  it  would  not  meet  the  basic  difficulty. 


SHOULD  PARKING  ON  THE  DOWNTCWk'  STREET  BE  PROGRESSIVELY  ELIMINATED? 


Present  regulations  of  curb  parking  in  the  central  district  prohibit  any 
street  parking  prior  to  9:30  A.M.  These  regulations  work  out  satisfactorily 
but  do,  nevertheless,  militate  against  salesmen  and  other  early  short  time 
parkers  who  must  pay  high  prices  for  the  privilege  of  parking  for  brief 
periods . 

Representatives  of  the  public  garages  and  parking  lots  have  expressed  a deSire 
to  co-operate  in  reducing  congestion  by  establishing  reduced  short-time  rates 
to  assist  shoppers  and  salesmen  who  desire  to  park  for  under  two  hours.  The 
operators  have  offered  to  make  rebates  to  shoppers  through  the  retail  stores. 
This  would  be  a somewhat  complicated  procedure  and  is  predicated  on  the  con- 
tinued enforcement  of  parking  regulations  as  well  as  co-operation  of  the 
retail  stores.  It  is  felt  that  operators  should  be  urged  to  establish  lower 
fees  for  short-time  parking,  perhaps  15  cents  for  two  hours,  on  a trial  basis  for 
a definite  period  of  time.  If  this  arrangement  proves  deleterious  to  the 
operators*  interests,  it  could  then  be  abandoned;  but  it  is  felt  that  no 
appreciable  damage  would  be  suffered  in  a trial  period,  if  the  arrangement 
Is  shown  to  be  xinsatisfactory.  A great  amount  of  good  will  accrues  to  the 
general  public  as  a result  of  such  a revision  of  rates. 

General  opinion  varies  from  a progressive  elimination  to  an  immediate  elim- 
ination of  downtown  parking.  A surprising  majority  favor  the  trial  instal- 
lation of  parking  meters.  Those  who  advocate  complete  elimination  of  curb 
parking  seem  to  favor,  however,  convenience  parking  of  five  to  ten  minutes, 
for  short  occasional  calls.  * 

The  merchants  of  the  city  fear  the  elimination  of  parking,  it  is  suggested, 
much  the  same  as  they  once  did  the  elimination  of  surface  transportation  a 
number  of  years  ago  on  the  main  retail  streets  of  the  city. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  following  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  Decentralization  of  the  Boston 
Central  Business  District  are  offered,  not  so  much  as  conclusions,  but  as 
preliminary  recommendations*  The  time  alloted  for  this  investigation  has 
been  entirely  too  short  to  do  more  than  assemble  the  pertinent  facts  and 
secure  a small  measure  of  opinion  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  Outline 
of  Study.  Therefore,  this  report  must  stand  wholly  as  a preliminary  report 
to  be  used  as  a basis  for  further  study  from  which  final  conclusions  may  be 
drawn* 


Definitions 

The  peculiar  condition  existing  In  the  Boston  area  with  respect  to  the  many 
kinds  of  Boston  calls  for  several  prefacing  definitions* 


Population 

1*  Corporate  Boston  (1930)  781,188 
2,  Metropolitan  Boston(1935)  2,021,670 
3*  Transit  District  (1935)  1,453,494 
4*  Boston  Census  District(30)2 ,307,897 
5*  Postal  District  Boston 


Niimber  of 
Cities  and  Towns 


43 

14 

80 

26 


(1)  Corporate  Boston  constitutes  90  percent  of  Suffolk  County,  which  includes 
the  adjacent  Cities  of  Chelsea  and  Revere,  and  the  Tovm  of  Winthrop* 

(2)  Metropolitan  Boston  comprises  all  of  Suffolk  and  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  and  Plymouth  Counties*  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  a 
state-appointed  commission,  furnishes  water,  sewer,  and  park  services  to 
such  member  cities  and  towns  as  have  contracted  for  one  or  more  of  these 
services* 

(3.)  The  Transit  district  of  Boston  is  that  part  of  Metropolitan  Boston 
served  by  the  Rapid  Transit  System  (Boston  Elevated  Railway)  which  has  by 
legislative  enactment  assumed  the  operation  of  the  Rapid  Transit  System* 
Metropolitan  Boston  is  also  served  by  the  bus  lines  of  the  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Middlesex  and  Boston  Companies© 

(4)  Census  Boston  is  the  area  used  for  compilation  of  Census  figiires* 

(5)  The  Postal  District  of  Boston  is  the  area  included  in  the  receipt  and 
distribution  of  mail  through  the  Boston  Post  Office.  This  district  may  well 
be  considered  the  Boston  inner  trading  area  served  by  the  central  business 
district* 


Governmental  Reorganization 


As  a first  step  to  be  taken  toward  meeting  the  problem  of  retarding  and  even- 
tually overcoming  the  decentralization  of  the  corporate  City  of  Boston,  it  is 
suggested  that  a simplification  be  undertaken  of  the  multiplicity  of  public 
authorities  now  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  management  and  operation  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston#  If  allorved  to  continue  without  cor— 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Continued# 


rection,  the  movement  of  decentralization  will  presently  reach  a point  where 
more  and  more  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Metropditan  District  will  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  blight  which  has  already  taken  place  in  areas  of  Boston. 
If  approached  collectively,  the  struggles  of  some  of  the  individual  commun- 
ities to  fight  the  blight  might  be  met  more  effectively. 

Decentralization  of  Corporate  Boston  has  taken  place  for  a long  period  of  time 
and  from  many  causes.  This  has  become  more  apparent  during  the  last  ten  years 
vnth  the  decrease  in  values,  increase  in  taxes  and  the  inability  of  the  City 
to  balance  its  budget,  or  reduce  its  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  income  it 
is  able  to  collect. 


Boston  should  at  once  invite  the  state  legislature  to  authorize  relief  through 
a state  receivership  for  a period  of  perhaps  ten  years,  following  substantially 
the  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  plan  of  1932.  At  least  three  other  Massachusetts 
Cities  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  plan.  This  period  of  recei^rship  would 
provide  the  opportunity  and  the  time  necessary  to  reorganize  the  administration 
of  the  City  on  a sound  business  and  financial  basis.  It  would  also  provide 
the  opportTmity  for  Boston  and  for  all  the  cities  and  towns  now  members,  or 
pres-ntly  to  become  members  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  to  appoint  or  elect 
the  equivalent  of  a constitutional  convention  or  commission  to  investdgage 
and  recommend  to  them  such  action  in  respect  to  the  readjustont  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  various  political  units  as  may  be  essential  for  the  common 
good  of  all  of  the  units. 

Boston  should  annex  the  cities  of  Chelsea  and  Revere  and  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
fellow  members  of  Suffolk  County.  Boston  should  further  annex  such  other  ad- 
ioining  municipalities  as  can  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  mutue_ly  advantage- 
ous for  them  to  become  a part  of  the  corpor-te  City  of  Boston.  Somerville  and 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  Boston,  would  profit  by  making  a careful  study  of  the 
mutual  advantages  that  would  follow  their  incorporation  into  corporate  Boston. 


Competition  of  City  and  Metropolitan  Area 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  for  a long  time,  is  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  under  the  present  form  of  government,  an  entirely  needless  and 
destructive  competition  among  the  various  municipal  authorities  and  agencies. 
This  competition  is  more  apparent  and  more  consequential  between  Corporate 
Boston  and  all  of  the  other  city  and  town  members  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Assuming  that  municipal  management  may  some  day  become  as  Tc^tin-^ 

business  management,  the  future  does  not  seem  to  hold  any  place 

nation  of  the  present  unnatural  and  competitive  conditions  among  the  members  p 
^ the  Mstrict.  There  is  only  partial  co-operation  today  among  these  members 
.^ro“t;eJp:^ti.lpate^a^d  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  in  only  one  or 
two  of  the  three  present  major  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  ^ 

District  members  should  presently  be  required  to  assume  their  full  share  o 
rLpLsibility  for,  and  receive  the  benefits  from  all  of  these  three  services. 
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and  for  such  other  future  services  as  the  members  of  the  Ikfetropolitan  District 
(as  presently  constituted)  may  decide  are  essential  for  the  common  good  of  the 
District. 

Full  co-operation  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  competitive  conditions 
and  those  furnishing  the  income  required  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  governmental  units  should  take  a more  active  part  in  controlling  and 
directing  the  expenditure  of  the  benefit  assessments  or  taxes  levied  on  them 
to  provide  funds  for  the  successful  maintenance,  growth  and  operation  of  the 
municipal  fiinctions  in  the  Metropolitan  area# 

It  has  always  been  a popular  thought  that  cities  and  towns  in  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  District  were  an  essential  and  very  valuable  asset  to  Corporate  Boston# 
Too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  reverse,  that  Corporate  Boston  is  not 
only  an  asset  to  Metropolitan  Boston,  but  that  without  the  city  the  metropol- 
itan area  would  largely  cease  to  exist# 

Metropolitan  Boston  has  never  paid  for,  nor  assuTned  its  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  Corporate  Boston,  which  for  example  has  borne  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  cost  of  providing  an  exceptionally  elaborate  system  of  rapid 
transit  used  principally  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  Metropolitan 
population  to  and  from  the  City  and  the  central  business  district# 

There  is  the  further  competition  between  Corporata  and  Metropolitan  Boston 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  report#  The  tabulation  of  1940  tax  rates  on 
page  67,  indicates  the  competition  v^hich  exists  not  only  between  Corporate  and 
Metropolitan  Boston,  but  among  all  of  the  various  units  of  the  Metropolitan 
District# 

Another  anomaly  is  the  varying  charges  to  the  Metropolitan  District  made  by  the 
four  Counties,  three  of  which  lie  principally  outside  of  the  Metropolitan 
District#  The  Metropolitan  District  in  itself,  serving  only  a portion  of  the 
communities  and  furnishing  stand-by  water  service  to  two  of  the  large  units, 
illustrates  another  unfair  burden  on  its  members  and  allows  the  non-members  to 
avoid  a financial  burden  which  they  should  be  required  to  assume.  For  example, 
all  who  wish,  in  the  Metropolitan  District  and  elsewhere  throiighout  the  State, 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  District  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  voters  in  a subscribing  unit  of  the  District. 

The  list  on  page  67  of  compulsory  insurance  rates  established  by  the  State, 
indicates  a wide  variation  throughout  the  Metropolitan  District  and  furnishes 
an  interesting  barometer  of  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  the  various 
towns  for  residential  purposes,  since,  if  anything,  the  insurance  rates  reflect 
the  number  and  seriousness  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  the  commun- 
ities in  preceding  years#  The  examination  of  the  gas  and  electric  rates 
through  the  Metropolitan  District  indicates  still  another  anomalous  condition# 
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BOSTON  MET  ROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 


Tax  Rate  per  $1,000 
of  Assessed  Valuation 


Compulsory  Automobile  Insurance 
Base  Liability  Premiums 


1,  Chelsea 

$45 .40 

2 • Revere 

44.00 

3 . Cambridge 

43.00 

4.  Saugus 

42.30 

5.  Somerville 

42.30 

6 • Medford 

41.60 

7 • Malden 

41.40 

8»  Boston 

40.60 

9.  Everett 

37.40 

10.  Waltham 

36.40 

11,  Canton 

36.20 

12,  Nahant 

36.00 

13,  Arlington 

35.80 

14,  Lynn 

35.40 

15.  Woburn 

35.40 

16.  Dedham 

35.20 

17.  Reading 

35.20 

18.  Vi'atertovm 

35  .00 

19.  Wakefield 

34.40 

20.  Stoneham 

34.20 

21.  Stoughton 

34.20 

22.  Braintree 

34.00 

23.  Melrose 

33.60 

24.  Norwood 

33.40 

25.  Hull 

32.60 

26.  Quincy 

32.30 

27.  Lexington 

32.20 

28.  Winthrop 

29.40 

29.  Belmont 

29.20 

30.  Newton 

29.20 

31.  Needham 

27.80 

32.  Swamps cott 

27.40 

33.  Winchester 

27.20 

34.  Milton 

26.40 

35.  Hingham 

26.00 

36.  Walpole 

25.00 

37.  Brookline 

24.50 

38.  Cohasset 

24.20 

39.  Weymouth 

24.00 

40.  Yfestwood 

22.00 

41.  Wellesley 

21.90 

42.  Weston 

21.00 

43.  Dover 

18.30 

1,  Chelsea 

$69.80 

2.  Boston 

53.70 

3 • Revere 

53.70 

4.  Everett 

47.00 

5.  Winthrop 

47.00 

6.  Cambridge 

43  .40 

7.  Malden 

43.40 

8.  Somerville 

43.40 

9.  Brookline 

41.80 

10.  Medford 

41.80 

11.  Vifobum 

41.80 

12.  Dedham 

37.40 

13.  Hull 

37.40 

14.  Lynn 

37.40 

15.  Norwood 

37.40 

16.  Saugus 

37.40 

17.  Stoneham 

37.40 

18.  Waltham 

37.40 

19.  Watertown 

37.40 

20.  Quincy 

36.10 

21.  Arlington 

34.00 

22.  Cohasset 

34.00 

23.  Wakefield 

34.00 

24.  Weymouth 

34.00 

25.  Braintree 

31.20 

26.  Canton 

31.20 

27.  Lexington 

31.20 

28.  Milton 

31.20 

29.  Nahant 

31.20 

30.  Needham 

31.20 

31.  Reading 

31.20 

32.  Stoughton 

31.20 

33 . Walpole 

31.20 

34.  Belmont 

29.00 

35.  Hingham 

29.00 

36.  Melrose 

29.00 

37.  Newton 

29.00 

38.  Swamps cott 

29.00 

39.  Winchester 

29.00 

40.  Dover 

25.80 

41,  Wellesley 

25.80 

42.  Westwood 

25.80 

43.  Weston 

22.10 
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County  of  Boston 

As  a further  step  tov/ard  consolidation  of  the  Me^ropolitan  District,  it  is 
felt  that  the  fomation  of  the  County  of  Boston,  to  assume  and  continue  the 
present  County  functions  for  all  of  the  Metropolitan  District  members  who 
now  receive  these  County  services  from  portions  of  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Plymouth  Coimties.  The  government  of  the  County  of  Boston  might  continue 
either  along  the  present  plan  of  county  government  or  with  such  changes  and 
improvements  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  Metropolitan  District  with 
municipal  services. 

Such  a county  should  take  over  all  of  the  present  responsibilities  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission,  thus  transferring  the  District  services 
from  a State  controlled  commission  to  a County  authority  directly  responsible 
to  its  component  units . 

While  the  Ifetropolitan  District  Commission  at  the  time  of  its  creation  in 
1919  may  have  seemed  to  be  the  only  effective  way  of  organizing  a district 
for  providing  these  Metropolitan  services,  it  now  is  an  anomaly  for  the  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  District,  who  elect  from  40  percent  to  45  percent  of  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  State,  to  continue  to  look  to  the  representa- 
tives elsewhere  in  the  State  for  advice  and  financial  assistance  in  the  operation 
of  the  Metropolitan  District. 


Circulation 


The  map  of  Boston  on  page  69  illustrates  graphically  the  position  of  the  central 
business  district  on  what  was  formerly  a peninsula,  and  the  water,  railroad 
yards,  and  right  of  way  that  will  have  to  be  considered  in  planning  to  improve 
the  means  of  street  and  traffic  circulation  within  the  downtown  area  and  the 
next  adjoining  areas. 

While  the  downtown  area  is  served  with  rapid  transit  facilities,  both  elevated 
and  subway  lines,  and  is  reasonably  served  v/-ith  arterial  highways,  it  is  almost 
entirely  vmthout  circumferential  highways.  More  means  of  circulation  over 
surface  highways  in  the  dovntovmr  and  adjacent  areas  would  overcome  existing 
surface  traffic  problems  and  improve  the  accessibility  to  and  from  the  down- 
town area. 

The  map  on  page  31  from  the  report  of  the  Mayor’s  Conference  Committee  illus- 
trates an  extension  of  the  proposed  central  artery,  a small  part  of  which  has 
been  constructed,  and  indicates  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem  and  at 
a greater  cost  than  is  necessai*;^'-. 

The  overlay  accompanying  this  plan  illustrates  the  portion  of  the  central  artery 
already  constructed  adjacent  to  the  entrance  to  the  Sumner  Tunnel,  and  in  dotted 
lines  an  extension  of  the  same  which  seems  practical. 
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It  is  suggested  that  an  improvement  be  made  of  the  loop  shown  in  yellow  with 
a simple  extension  of  the  central  artery  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  the  widening  of 
Commercial  Street,  construction  of  a traffic  circle  at  the  intersection  of 
Washington  Street  North,  Commercial  and  Causeway  Streets,  construction  of  a 
traffic  circle  at  Park  Square,  an  improvement  of  the  access  to  Stuart  Street, 
and  construction  of  a traffic  circle  at  Sxjmmer  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue. 

(This  includes  the  removal  of  the  unused  Elevated  Railway  Structure). 

It  also  illustrates  in  orange  and  black  for  future  consideration  an  overpass 
from  Atlantic  Avenue  at  Congress  Street  with  StToart  Street  at  Atlantic  Avenue 
and  an  overpass  from  Commercial  Street  near  Copps  Hill  over  the  Boston  & 

Maine  Railroad  yards  to  Charles  Street  betvreen  the  Charles  River  Dam  and  the 
Longfellow  Bridge. 

We  recommend  that  since  downtown  Boston  is  reasonably  v/ell  f\arnished  with 
arterial  highways  that  careful  study  be  given  to  improving  additional  cir- 
cumferential highways  xn  the  downtown  district  and  adjoinxng  area,  which  in 
many  cases  can  be  accomplished  with  a modest  expenditiare  and  in  some  cases 
by  the  better  use  of  land  now  owned  b;-^  the  City.  For  example,  we  suggest 
a study  of  that  portion  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  between  Columbus  and  Shawmut 
Avenues  where  the  park  area  occurs  to  determine  whether  all  or  a large  part 
of  the  park  area  should  not  be  converted  for  street  use,  and  between  Tremont 
Street;  and  Shavmut  Avenue  as  to  whether  the  street  should  be  rebuilt  directly 
adjacent  to  the  property  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Boston  traffic  facilities  has  been  the  East  Boston 
to  Boston  vehicular  tmnel  v/hich  has  taken  the  place  of  all  but  one  of  the 
ferries  between  these  two  points.  Those  interested  In  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel  were  content  with  a much  shorter  tunnel  than  was  practical, 
as  a result  of  which  Boston  has  asstimed  another  traffic  burden  in  having  this 
additional  tunnel  traffic  pass  to  and  from  the  Boston  tunnel  entrance  through 
the  already  overcrowded  market  distric.  This  tunnel  should,  when  practical, 
be  extended  perhaps  to  a point  on  Cambridge  Street  at,  or  near^the  unused 
portion  of  the  rapid  transit  tunnel  west  of  Bowdoin  Square. 


Central  Congestion 


The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  furnishes  subway,  elevated,  surface  car  and  bus 
transportation#  It  has  provided  parking  facilities  at  many  of  its  stations 
in  the  Metropolitan  district j there  are  several  points  at  which  the  parking 
facilities  might  be  expanded  to  increase  the  use  of  the  rapid  transit 
facilities  and  relieve  street  congestion  also#  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
possibility  for  the  Railway  Company  to  use  their  Stadium  Terminus  for  ground 
level  and  cage  parking  facilities,  extending  all  of  their  service  to  the 
Stadium  Station  which  is  now  used  only  when  the  Harvard  Staditua  is  in  use# 

We  understand  that  the  Elevated  is  ready  and  willing  to  improve  and  increase  its 
bus  service  on  the  downtown  streets  but  has  not  been  able  up  to  this  time  to 
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convince  the  Boston  City  Council  that  the  right  to  such  additional  routes 
should  be  granted. 

We  believe  the  number  of  licensed  taxicabs  should  be  reduced  by  one -half  and 
that  the  Elevaxed  should  be  granted  permits  for  additional  routes,  particul- 
arly those  of  a loop  or  circumferential  type,  since  with  such  routes  permanent- 
ly established  there  would  be  another  incentive  furnished  to  automobilists  to 
park  adjacent  to  such  routes  rather  than  to  continue  to  park  in  the  central 
business  district. 


Commercial  Traffic 

With  the  new  traffic  facilities  previously  suggested,  it  is  recommended  that 
during  the  ordinal^  business  day,  all  truck  traffic  other  than  local  delivery 
truck  use,  be  prohibited  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Congress  Street  in  the 
financial  and  office  building  district. 

We  now  have  a multiplicity  of  freight  terminals  servicing  the  three  railroads, 
coastwise  shipping  and  bus  freight  lines.  These  create  a large  amount  of  xm- 
necessary  cross  haul  and  intrusion  of  the  large  six-or  eight-wheel  freight 
trucks  which  should  presently  be  prohibited  from  the  use  of  the  central 
business  district.  Universal  freight  stations  located  at  the  railroads  and 
elsewhere, as  has  been  done  in  other  cities, would  be  a mutual  advantage  and 
saving  to  shippers  and  transportation  companies  alike. 


Market  District 

Traffic  and  other  conditions  in  the  market  district^  ‘hich  lies  directly  north 
of  the  financial  and  office  building  district,  are  such  that  thought  should  be 
given  to  removal  of  the  entire  market  district  to  a more  accessible  point;  for 
example,  the  South  Bay  District  adjacent  to  Massachusetts  Avenue,  land  owned 
bv  the  New  Haven  and  Old  Colony  Railroads  and  not  very  much  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Such  a relocation  of  this  makket  district  would  make  it  possible 
at  the  sane  time  to  relocate  and  consolidate  xvith  it,  the  New  Haven  Fruit  and 
Produce  Terminal  in  South  Boston,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  apple,  orange  and 
potato  market  in  Charlestown. 

The  traffic  blockades  that  occur  in  and  near  the  market  district  in  trim  block 
the  through  North  and  South  traffic  and  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  financial  and  office  building  district. 


Building  Laws 

Building  regulations  for  Corporate  Boston  have  been  revised  recently  and  xrtll 
probably  be  accepted  presently  by  the  Boston  City  Council  with  some  modi  ica- 
tions.  Boston  is  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  State  Building  Law 
although  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  in-^the  Metropolitan  District  are  subject 
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to  the  State  Law.  Each  city  and  town  has  its  own  building  code;  some  good, 
some  inadequate,  so  that  oftentimes  there  is  a very  real  incentive  for 
construction  projects  to  seek  locations  where  the  building  laws  are  more  favor- 
able and  where  the  building  can  be  ereeted  at  a substantially  lower  cost. 

This  applies  to  both  commercial  and  residential  building. 


Real  Estate  Interests 

Under  the  present  plan  of  benefit  assessments  or  taxes,  real  estate  owners 
and  users  produce  the  larger  part  of  the  cities  income.  The  bxasiness  of  own- 
ing real  estate  is  a part  of  a co-operative  undertaking  of  all  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  benefits  and  services  essential  to  such  ownership.  The 
cost  of  organizing  and  donducting  such  co-operative  city  enterprises  has,  by 
custom,  been  met  largely  by  the  benefit  assessment.  The  time  is  past  for 
the  real  estate  owner  to  look  to  the  electorate  or  their  representatives  to 
furnish  them  with  the  counsel  they  should  havo  and  the  action  they  should 
take  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  The  owners  must  now  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  forming  a permanent  organization  so  that  they  may  take  a more  active 
part  than  they  have  in  the  management  of  their  co-operative  enterprises  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  project  in 
taxe  s . 


City  Planning  Commissions 

There  is  the  most  earnest  recommendation  that  greater  financial  backing  be 
extended  the  commissions.  Understaffed  with  negligible  operating  budgets,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  their  influence  has  not  been  felt  more  widely# 

The  present  needs  of  Boston  call  for  new  zoning  regulations;  for  thorough 
study  of  the  principle  of  retroactive  zoning,  whether  or  not  it  has  a 
place  in  Bostonj and^ lastly , for  adaptation  of  zoning  regulations  to  the  theory 
of  neighborhood  unit  planning.  No  progress  may  be  expected  along  the  lines  of 
the  physical  development  of  the  city  until  a justifiable  appropriation  has 
, been  made  to  enable  this  work  to  be  carried  out. 


Future 


The  decentralization  of  cities  becomes  more  apparent  during  long  periods  of 
biasiness  depression  and  particularly  when  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
City  are  greater  than  its  income;  and  when  the  majority  of  its  people  are  in 
turn  striving  to  solve  their  individual  financial  problems.  When  there  is 
again  a greater  voltmie  of  business  activity^  the  progress  of  decentralization 
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will  be  retarded  and  the  trend  will  swing  from  the  Metropolitan  area  to  the 
center  of  cities  where  the  business  opportunities  will  be  more  plentiful. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  continued  business  depression  has  brought  home  so 
clearly  the  need  of  better  government  and  better  planning  so  that  we  may 
put  ovx  municipal  house  in  order  now  In  anticipation  of  the  future  benefits 

which  will  follow. 
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CO-OPERATING  AGENCIES  and  INDIVIDUALS 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

City  Planning  Board 

william  Stanley  Parker,  Chairman 
Frank  H*  Malley,  Secretary 
T,  McCormick,  Engine©!* 

Charles  G*  Ld>ring,  Supervisor,  W.P.A.  Zoning  Project 

Boston  Traffic  Comtnission 

Philip  Desmond,  Traffic  Engineer 

Mayor *s  Conference  on  Traffic  - Off-Street  Parking  Conmittee 
A*  M«  chandler.  Chairman 

Foreclosed  Real  Estate  Division 
Daniel  Driscoll,  Custodian 

COMMONy/EALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Planning  Board 

Elizabeth  M.  herlihy.  Chairman 
Otis  D*  Fellows,  Chief  Engineer 

Department  of  Public  Utilities 

William  J*  Keefe,  Chief  Engineer 

Major  J*  W,  H*  %rick.  Director  Division  of  Smoke  Inspection 

Division  of  Plsuining,  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Harold  J,  DiLfiy 

Massachussetts  State  Board  of  Housing 

Sidney  Strickland,  iifeinber  of  the  Board 
Philip  Nichols,  Member  of  the  Board 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Carl  L*  Gardner,  Land  Planning  Consultant 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

Elliott  S*  Bc»rdman,  Ifeiiager,  Industrial  Statistics  Division 
Jasper  A*  Lane,  Credit  Department 

PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Municipal  Research  Bureau 
Herman  Loeffler 

Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange 

Carleton  Hxaineman,  President 
Charles  Lee,  Executive  Secretary 
Benjamin  Tower,  Realtor 
H.  G.  Perry  ’’ 

J.  M.  Rothwell  ” 

Boston  Automobile  Club 

F*  E.  Hamlin,  Manager  Membership  Department 


T5 

CO-OPERATI  NG  AGENCIES  and  INDIVIDUA  L S 


Continued 


Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fred  A.  Dakin , Chairman 
E.  J*  Brehaut,  Secretary 
W*  E.  Northey,  Jr. 

Boston  Building  Congress  - Building  & Trades  Council 
W.  R.  Greeley,  President 
E*  A.  Johnson,  Vice-president 

Boston  Society  of  Architects  - Committee  on  Public 

J,  F*  Clapp,  Chairman  (improvement,  A. I. A. 

William  Emerson 
Roger  Greeley 

Dana  Somes,  Chairman  Housing  Committee 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Association 
Norman  MacDonald,  Executive  Director 
Frank  W.  Osborne,  Director  of  Research 
Frank  Zeo 
Lyman  Ziegler 

M.  I.  T.  - School  of  Architectxu-e 
Dean  Walter  B.  MacCornack 
Prof*  Frederick  J*  Adams 

Retail  Trade  Board 

Daniel  Bloomfield 

Dun  and  Brad street 

Albert  H.  Chamberlain,  Assistanl:  Ifenager 

Housing  Association  of  Metropolitan  Boston 
Calvin  H.  Yuill,  Executive  Director 

Building  Trades  Council 

E,  A.  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasvirer 

Bure au  of  Business  Research,  Boston  University 
Ralph  gV  Wells,  Director 

John  Donnelly  & Sons 

Richard  F • Lufkin 


PRIVATE  INDIVIDTIAI^ 

Louis  J*  Donovan,  Realtor 
William  B*  Baker  ” 

Angelo  W.  Ghirardini,  past  president,  Boston  Chapter, 

National  League  of  Wholesale  & 
Fresh  Fruit  Distributors 
Robert  H.  Cook,  Insurance  broker 
Roger  D,  Swaim,  Lanwyer 
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